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FOREWORD 



There are three major institutions that infkience the career^development of rural youth. These 
institutions are the family, the schooi/and the community. Each of these institutions make a unique 
contribution to individual growth and development in terms of two functions— instruction e|nd ^ 
socialization. All three institutions are highly interrelated and have either a direct or indirect 
influence on the individual at all times. A set of practical procedures for using each institution 
td its fullest potential in fostering the positive qrowth of all individuals is needed to meet changing 
needs. In response to this challenge, this handbook offers career guidance practices for homes, 
sqhools, and communities which are appropriate for rural settings. 

Special appreciation^ is extended to John Meighan, Director of the Tri-County Career DeveldfP^ 
ment Program, Ohio, who prpvided the opportunity for rural counselors and teachers to contribute 
many of the ideas pjeserrtedin this handbook. The Career Education Coordinators for the Tri- 
County Career Development Program also provided much valuable input. The advice and consulta- 
tion gained from these rural educators were of inestimable value in the planning and preparation of 
this document. The individuals who gave so freely of their time in developing portions of this hand- 
book are listed below. 
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Roger Combs Jacalyn R. Osborne . ' ' 
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Cindy Lane Hartman [>arbara Wol fe ' 

- — Samuel Curtis Heady 

Acknowledgment is due to project staff as major developers of this document headed by Helen 
M. Ddvis, Assiacant Project Director, and consisting of Harry N. Drier, Project DirKtor; Karin Whitson; 
Karen Kimmel; Valija Axelrod; and Richard Green. 

Lastly, appreciation is extended to the credibility review panel members who provided numerous 
suggestions for improvement of the handbook. 

We hope that you find this handbook to be usefui. We welcome your comments for Its improve- 
ment. , 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



* Over the past ten years, an increasing number of tfareer guidance practices has been developed 
for use in homes, schools, and communities. An examination of the literature, however, reveals 
little to suggest that the newly developed practices address or even recognise the unique needs of * 
youth and adults in rural settings. 

Gelatt (n.d.) defines guidance practices as interventions that are designed to accomplish a goal ' 
or achieve an objective. Sometimes guidartc? practices are referred to as techniques, modes, proce- 
dures, activities, or strategies. Multi-centered career guidance practices can facilitate student career 
develop.Tient.^Multi-centered career guidance practices can be defined as those practices which sterp 
from more than one base-namely, ihe home, the school, and the community. 

Facilitating the career development of students through the multi-centered guidance.,appVoach 
involves the three major influences in the lives of students. They are the home, the school, and ♦he * " 
conmnunity* 



Rationale for Multi-Centered Career Guidance Practices 

Several \Qhaf^ifCteristics of rural America generate the potential for centering career guidance in^ 
home, school, and community settings. In rural areas where comnDunity populations are limited, 
rapid communication aijd the potential for community involvement prevail. Thesexirciimstahces 
can be used h a positive and constructive manner to promote, facilitate, aqfi pnrich the career develop- 
ment of rural youth. Throu^ the combiijed efforts of home, school, and community members, 
students in mral settings are in a position t6 realize cnreer development from a global perspective. 
Rural educators sHjnild capitalize on every aspect of such an approach. 



Purpose of Handbook 

The purpose of tfiis handbook is to provide educators in rural settings with practical examples 
of irmiti certtered practices for usetn caiw^oidance projgramsi ^ 

The career guidance practices described in this handbook are those which are centered in homes; 
schools, and communities in rural settings. Delivering career guidance through the multi-centered 
approach entails home-centered practices; school -centered practices which include group counseling, 
subject matter-centered strt^egies, jnd nonsubject matter^centered strategies; and community- 
centered practices. Figure 1 illustrates the relationship between these three learning centers and the 
model for comprehensive career guidance )rogram development. Each type of practice is defined 
belovA 
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Figure 1 



Home, School, and Community-CentenKl Career Guidance l^ractices 
' witmiirthe Life Rote Development Model Framework 



Community — ■ 




CAREER GUIDANCE PRACTICES 



Home-Centered 

* Family Travel Unit 

* Parent Training Night 
^Parent Discussion Groups 

"Problem Solving 

"Career Development Parent 

Series 



School-Centered 



CommunityCcfntered 

* Career Fair 

♦Professional Exploration 

Internshiff 
•Community Persons as 

Classroom Resources 

* Adopt a Grandchtttf 



Group Counseling 
*Teamrng 
*Role Playing 
•Orientation 
*Gaming 
*Peer Counseling 



Subiect Matter 
•Stereotypes in the World 
of Work 

*l'm Different-Are You? 
*Class Centered Placement 
*Workers in the Commu- 
nity 



Nonsubject Matter 

* Career Resource Center 
*PowWow 

* Career Week 

* Hobby Time 

* Mobile Guidancje Van 




Definitions of Multi-Centered Career Guidance Practices 



, Home<6ntered guidance is the nrocess of deliberate interventipp in the Jife.of a/child with the 
family system serving as the delivery vehicle. -The home becomos the learning center for career 
development and guidance activities with parents serving as role models for their children. The success 
of this form of guidance is based upon parent knowledge, understanding, 5r\d abiNty.to use family 
interactions in an innovative and. constructive martnef^. Figure 2 depicts the rfelationships» among the. . 
career guidance counselor, parents and other family members, and staff and illustrates thejr. indirfect * 
or shared roles aad responsibiliti^ to the student in theses stateoies. . ' ' ' ' 



r a' 



CoQ^nselc^ 



Staff 



Fiqurp 2 ' 



Roles and Responsibilities . 
for Home-Centered Career Guidance Practice ^ 
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Indirect 




Shar^ 



indirect 



Schoof-centered guidance practices arc interventions designed to meet the career guidance needs 
of students in the schooL These practices are subdivided into three categories. They are group coun- 
seling^ subject mattercentered guidance, and nonsubject matter-centered guidance. 

Group counseling is defined as ah intervention process which relies on^roup interaction. It is, 
therefore, effective in small groups. This process promotes interpersonal relationships and consumes 
less time than one-to-one counseling. Figure 3 illustrates the direct, shared, or indirect roles and 
responsibilities of the counselor or staff members to the student'in group counseling. 

Subject matter-centered career guidance involves a blend-ng of career development goals and 
{^jidance objectives into current subject matter ^als. This approach allows career guidance to per- . 
meate the entire curriculum. Figure 4 illustrates the direct, shared, and indirect roles and re^popsibili- 
ties of the counselor and staf^ members to students for subject n atter career guidance. 

Nonsub^t matter-centered career guidance practices are^schooiwide or distrlctwide in scope or 
are implemented in the classroom, but not directly related to a curricular discipline. The direct, shared, 
and indirect rples and responsibilities of the counselor aitd sta^f members for nonsubject matter career 
g*jidance to students are depicted in Figure 4. 

3 
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Figure 4 
Roles and Responsibilities 



for Subject Matter and Nonsubject Matter Career Guidance Practices 
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CommLtrity-centered career guidance practices are designed to meet broad-based needs found 
, throughout the community. These practices are inten/intions designed to involve the community in 
facilitating life career development of students. The role^ arYd responsibilities for the counselor and 
staff rhemberi are presented ill Figure 5, ' . ^ 

The following chapters describe several'^practices for each of the categories deflnedlbqve. 
The descriptions of these practices and the procedures used in developing (hem'should-be iiseful to 
mral school personnel. However, not all of the practices described will, be appropriate for every rural 
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school. Many of the practices cap be adopted for use with minor modification to meet the unique 
neeJs of mosj rural schools. In addition, the ideas presented should spark interest in developing 
unique career guidance practices for homes, schools, and CGmn>unities fn rural settings. 



To assure handbook practicality, the identification and development of the career guidance 
practices wiiich follow were accomplished by the involvement of twenty-two teachers and counselors 
in'fural settings. These rural educators provided direct input and cooperatively developed portions 
of fhe following chapter$.«rheir work was facilitated by individuals, who have taught, counseled, 
administered programs, resided as community members,.or studied in rural America settings. 



CHAPTER II 



HQME CENTERED CAREER GUIDANCE PRACTICES 

V^lija Axdirod 
Karin Stork Whitson 



importance of the family in the social, emotional, and coyiitivj growth of the child ha^ 
long been r^ognized» The family system is an important vehicle for deliberate intervention in thelife 
of a child. Career development and guidance activities which use home life as the center for learning 
aiB described in ^i$ section. Parents are important role models for their children and the interaction 
^ with their children provides them with uniqu*^ opportunitie^r introducing a variety of experience 
However, there appears to be a great need for more knowledge) understanding, and ^ilts on the part 
c# parents in dealing with family interactions. Home-centered career guidance practices are in rt 
Sfesigned to build the strengths of the home environment 

There aie many ways for parents to be involved in various aspects of their child's career develop- 
ment For exyriple, family members can provide cultural, recreational, and work opportunities for 
children^ Parents can facilitate meeting their children's needs by maintaining open communication 
with the school. They can involve their children in family decision«making. They can provide infonna- 
tlon about and exposure to occupational or role ajtematives in which their children express an interest 
Plirentscan provide opportunities for their children to accept responsibilities in the home and conwnunity. 

^ The'school can be instrumental in developing parent awareness of the many ways in which career 
development can be facilitated. Books, discussion groups, counseling groups, and classes aimed at 
^ teaching specific skills can be used by the school as vWs to reach parents. The role of the schofol in 
homeH:entered guidance is to spark the interest for home-centered guidance practices. After the initial 
generation of ideas and soggestions, the school assumes a secondary role in home-centered guidance. 

Five practk:es whfch enhance the quality of the home as a learning center are described in some 
detail. Each present a unique approach to building upon the strengths of the home environment, as 
well as the interests and skills of parents. c 
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FAMILY TRAVEL UNIT 



One major problem of iriitiating home-centered guidance is overcoming parental resistance. 
Parents are often resistant to what they feel is the school's overstepping its boundaries by interfering 
in their personal lives. This practice attempts to overcome the resistance by presenting materials to 
parents in a very nonthreatening way. The approach used is to present a number of suggestions which 
are perceived as enjoyable in a situation where most families are involved in some way or another. 

Travel with the family provides many opportunities for career development experiences. A 
XrvM unit is a unique approach for gaining parent involvement in providing learning opportunities 
for children. Travel is an activity in which most families are involved in some way or another.^ A travel 
unit can serve to increase students awareness and understanding of many occupations. Units for other 
activities, both leisure time and work-related,^ould be developed using a similar approach. 

First of all, the activity that serves as the unifying theme for the unit must be clearly defined. 
In developing the Family Travel Unit, travel is defined as follows Travel is involved anytime the 
family rides in a vehicle. It includes trips to the local grocery store, trips to nearby cities, short 
pleasure rides^or specifically planned trips. Travel encompasses the time spent in driving and any 
situation where the family is away from its home base. The following list is relate^! to travel: \ 

1. short rLde % _ p 4. overnight stop 

2. long distance ride • 5. stop at filling station 

3. stop at roadside park b. ' stop at any site 

After stating the definition, it is necessary to present a wide variety of suggestions to parents 
that could result in both increased enjoymerrt and learning for the family. A brainstorming session - 
with teachers and students is a useful way of generating these suggestions. The list from such a brain- 
storming session would produce a list of suggested learning activities. During the brainstorming session 
all suggested ideas should be noted. Exhibtf A-ll illustrates a lisf of possible acti\^ities. A list of this 
type provides further direction in developing the unit. 

Additional ways of identifying possible activities also may be used. For exfwiple, there ate a 
variety of commercially preparQd books that describe games and other^tivities which, vyith slight 
modification, can be ada(pted to meet career development objectivi^ 

The teacher should examine all career guidance objectives that might be achieved in outside 
school sett4ngs. LearniniL activities that are likely to lead to l.ie attainment of these objfectlve^ should 
be given primary consideration for inclusion in the unit. 

Selected learning activities should then be described in greater detail and categorized according 
to a predetermined scheme. For example, the activities to be Included in the trai^el unit could be 
organized in three major categories: famity pre-trip planning activities; car games; and activities for 
stops. Exhibits B-l I, C-ll, and D-ll provide suggested activMties^ 



Putting the Unit to Use , ^ 

After a useful list of suggested activities has been compiled, it has to be made available to parents 
so it can be put to use. Parents will often be more receptive to new ideas if they perceive them as 
helpful suggestions rather than if th^y perceive the ideas as something they are obligated jto do. 
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One method of notifying parents is by a letter or flyer sent home with the child from the class- 
room teacher. A sample flyer is presented in Exhibit E-ll. In most instances, parents have a closer 
rapport with their child's teacher than with other school staff or administration. I n writing this type 
of letter, the teacher should be certain to present the material in a positive tone. 

The learning experiences then become parent , or possibly even, child-mitiated. From this point 
on, the school can only hope that many parents are taking advantage of the suggestions provided. 

In some situations it may be helpful if the teacher introduces some of the activities in the 
classroom. This will serve to familiarize the students with some or the rules of the game. 



Evaluation 

The teacher may wish to make an attempt to obtain some definite feedback on the effectiveness 
of the unit. Two approaches may be used to gather this information. The teacher may include an 
evaluatiorrform at the end of the unit asking the parents to identify the learning activities that were 
particularly hefpful to them. Exhibit F-ll depicts a sample evaluatipn fprm. Suggestions for improv- 
ing the unit should also be obtained. The second way for teachers to evaluate the materials is through 
informal feedback from the students in their classes. 
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EXHIBIT A ll 
Brainstormed Activities for Traveling 

1. Count the jobs seen in one mile 

2. Plan /pileage-itinerary 

3. Memory game—"! went on a trip and I took " 

4. Advertising slogans-rhymes 

5. Cities— next name begins with last letter 

6. Notice farm equipment 

7. "My next job will be " 

8v "Guess what is in the trucic" 

9. Research what might be seen in chosen area 

10. Plan tours or visits in one layover 

11. Plan budget 'for a trip 

12. Collect samples (rocks, sand, shells) 

13. Predict weather 

14* Estimate speed of other vehicles while driving 

15. List varieties of trees, flowers, animals ' 

16. Alphabetical games-jobs, equipment, tools 

17. Suffix games— er, ist, ian, ee, man 

18. Draw a plan for a farm, city, factory 

19. Plan a menu— tell where jto get each item 

20. I nterview gane-guess the job 

21. Password 

22. Find the occupation first (baling hay, filling tank) 

23. Scavenger hunt 

24. "Bu?z'' 

25. Map reading 10 
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EXHIBIT B-ll 



Family Pre-Trip Planning Activities 

1. Tips in planning an itinerary 

• plan new route to places you visit frequently 

• travel scenic routes rather than freeways when possible 

• madca^nap to indicate your route 

• contact local Chamber of Commerce for places of interest 

• follow i^rtain theme in planning a vacation 

2. Tips for recognizing what you may see 

• check map for geographical sites— e.g., rivers, lakes, mountains 

• identify uncommon vegetation and wildlife that you expect to see enroute 

• visit local library before your departure to identify points of interest 

3. Plan budget for the trip ' , , * 

• travel costs 

• meai$ 

• lodging 

• miscellaneous - . ^ 

4. Plan menus that can be prepared at roadside parks 

5. Prepare family first aid kit 

• gauze bandage 

• sterile gauze dressir gs 

• triangular bandage 

• sunburn ointment 

• insect repellent ' ^ 

• soap ' ^ 

• tweezers 

• scissors 

• adhesive banr^ les. 

• adhesive tape 
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EXHIBIT C\\ 
Car Games 



"Job Interview" 

Rules: One player plays the role of an employer interested in hiring a person for a job. This 
player asks a series of questions related to what the person must be able to do. As soon as 
anyone can guess what job the person has m mind, a new game begins. An example follows: 

1st player: "Can you lift 60 lbs:?" 

(others) yes or no 
1st player: "Do you know what a level is?" 

(answers) 

1st player: "Do you know how to use a plumb line?" ^ . * 

(answers) \^ 
1st player: "Do you know what a hod carrier is?" 
1 KNOW-A BRICK LAYER! ' \' 

"Occupatiorial Mile" 

Rules: Depending upon the location, choose a limaed number of miles for the duration of the 
game. For example, five or ten miles-see how many different types of workers you can identify. 
(As you pass a fire station or fire truck call put FI REFIGHTER!) \ 

"Job Tool Memory" 

Rules: Pick any occupation, for example a farmer. The first person says "I am a farmer and 
I use a tractor." The next person builds on this original statement ... "I am a farmef and I use 
a tractor ^rtd"a wagon/^-The^game^coritinuesjn Jhisjmanner until some one m isses. This game can 
be pla^ again and again by choosing a new occupation. - ^ 

"Advertising Slogans" . , 

Rules: One player thinks of an object. For example-the player calls out TREE. Everyone then 
tries to think ota stcqan for advertising a prpduct that relates to the object. ' 

TREE / "Plan a tree, get your ffuft free!" 

* 'v GOW • . "cBuy a cow, get fresh milk now!" 
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5. "Occupation Train' 



Rules: First plfiyer starts with the name of an occupation for exar'ple, farming. The next 
player must- take the last letter of the word and n£lme another occupation. « 



FARMING . . . GEOLOGIST 
6. "What's Mv^,Job" • 



TEACHER . 



Rules: One player thinks of an occupation. Other players ask questions that can be answered 
yes or no 'jntil someone guesses the job or players give up. ' ' ' 



, 13 
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EXHIBIT D ll 
-Activittes^foc-Stoin 



1. Seeing Things Made 

Manufacturing plants such as aircraft, automotive, or appliance firms; chemical, paper, plastic, 
or paint plants; handcrafts or other small^crafts industries (many industrial tours are free) 

2. How Cities Are Run 

Power, !i^t, water, gas, sewage plants; police and fire stations, telephone companies; post office, 
hospitals; newspaper; radio^nd TV stations 

3. How We Are Fed 

.Truck and dairy farms; dairies, flour mills, bakeries;''food-proceWing, canning, and bottling 
plants; stockyards and meat or poultry packing hoytes; beverage, candy, and iceH:ream firms; 
city markets; food distributors 



4. How We Travel 

6us^i)oat, truck, railroad, subway, airplane, ferry, and shipping.terminals and facilities 

5. Our Heritage \ ^ ^ 

Art galleries, museums, and memorials; celebrated old homes, iponjuments, and other h1storic-T 
sites; civic centers; summer theater? arrd band concerts; special, fi^sjtoric celebrations and parades 

6. Our Great Outdoors 

Parks, forests, botanical gardens, certieteries, fish hatcheries, game preserves or sanctuaries; 
hiking and nature trails; pools, lakes and rivere, special outdoor displays; and any recreational 
area suitable for family picnics, copkouts, and games 

1 ! 

7. Nature Ramble " 

This activity is simply a walk through woods where trees, insects, birds,-and other signs of nature 
can be studied at ctoie range. . 

V 

8. Nature Scavenger Hunt 

One person prepares a sealed envelope for other family members ahead of tinrw. The envelope 
contains a note: "Mr. Baker is very ill. We, need medfcina for him within the next half hour. 
We will need these things to make it: three small pine cones, two acorns, ten clover leafs, five 
Jive ants • . The list should be adapted to suit the area. 



0.— 
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EXHIBIT F'll 



Family Travel Unit Evaluation 



Dear Parents: 



We are interested in improving the suggestions provided in "Travel Time Fun for Your Family." 
We would appreciate your comments and opinions. Please fill out this form and have your child return 
•it to th> classroom teacher. Thank you. 



1. Were the suggestions for family pre-trip planning activities 

very useful □ somewhat useful □ of little use □ 

2. Were the &ggested car games , . 

very useful □ somewhat usefuf □ of little use □ / 

« 

3?>| Were the suggestions for activities for stops ^ 

very useful CJ somewhat useful □ • of little use D 

4. The activity which I liked best in Travel Time Fun: 



5. The activity which I Jiked least in Travel Time Fun: 



6. Comments: 



> 



-A 

A' 
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PARENT TRAINING NIGHTAT THE PUBLIC LIBJtARY 



**\ f>t Training Night at the Public Library" is a home-centered practice with a numberV ad- 
van cages including the following: 

1. It provides an opportunity for parents to improve their parenting skills, 

2. It provides an opportunity for parents to appreciate the individual skills, abilities, and 
needs of their children, and 

3. It provides a plepsant learning experierice. 

The purpose of this practice is twofold-to provide instruction in the use of the library and to 
open aveiujes of ^If-fulfTllment in the home. The library allows the family to share learning experi- 
ences. It also serves as a resource for factual information and for leisure reading material 

A primary reason for many families not taking advantage of the offerings of a library is that 
they do not know how to use it Consequently, they are afraid of it. The knowledge and experience 
gained from participation in a training night at the library will help alleviate these fears and lead to 
< family involvement in the usfe of the library. 

Developing the Program 

Proper planning is understandably essential to an effective training night program. One of the 
first phases of planning would be to deqide on the information that should be made available.to the 
parents. Included in this infomnatioh might be the answers to the following questions and any others 
parents may ask: 

^. What is a fibrary? ^ 

. , 2. Howdoes a library'worTc? 

. > ' . ■» 

3. What services can/does this library provide (reference^ service, special orders, e.g., inter 
library loans)? 

* 

4. What special activities are available through this library {e:g., films, guest speaker series, 
^ story telling hours}? 

5. How does one apply for a library card? 

6. What days/hours is the library open? 

AHowing time for parents to ask questions will reinforce the helping aspect of the^triining 
night programs. 



How to Get Started 

A training night program may come about in response to complaints by parents about their 
inability to use the library effe^ively. These complaints may be directed at a teacher.or counselor 
who will assume the respoj:isibmty for helping find a solution. Thin person will contact thf publk: 
librarian and help make arrangements for an evening open house in the library. ^ 

17 , 
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The open house will feature a program designedlo promote the services of the library, instruct 
parents in the use of the library, and make parents feel comfortable in the library atmosphere. A 
sample program is shown in Exhibit G-ll. . 

Invitations to attend the open house may be sent home to the parents with their children. The 
students may even wish to write the invitations to their parents. ; 

Planning the Training Night hrogram 

Planning the program agenda will enable those responsible for the program to avoid the embarass- 
ment of a poor presentation and an uncoordinated schedule of events. A preliminary st^^edule might 
contain the fotlowrng items: 

1. Greetings by the librarian followed by a..short preseritaiion of the use and services of the 
litirary. A filmstrip could be used in the presentation. 

2. A storytelling session would be demonstrated. The person in charge of this activity would 
^ tell. a short story (five minutes) demonstrating this technique for generating children's 

, interest in books and reading. ^ 

N 

3. A short skrt could be presented by tfie students to demonstrate the use of the library. This 
can be as elaborate or simpte as time, space, and facilities at the library afford. Each child 
will represent a section of the library and will be dressed to illustrate the part or will carry 
an illustrated poster. Each child will move to stand by the section of the library she/he 
represents and will tell briefly about that section. The following exanhpfes of what the 
children may say could be written in verse or prose. 

a: "I am the card catalog. I am alphal^etrcally organized, and 1 help locate in,formation 
by subject, title, or author/' ' ' . 

b. "I am ^he subject carc^l. The first piece of information on me tells what the book is 
about." ^ u 

c. "I am the title card; ji^ut|Jor card; reference section; encyclopedia; atlas; dictionary, etc. 

4. The librarian will provide any other needed information in response to parents' questions. 

5. Parents will take part in a follow-up activity. They will be separated into teams. 
Lists of questions will be constmcted and may contain the following: 

a. What is the population of Montana? 

b. Name three rjyers in Europe that flow north. 

' c. Give dictionary definition of the word career. 

d. Howmany.definitions are given for the word "run'7 
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The teams of parents will be askjd to locate the answers to these questions in the resources 
available in the library. A sample game sneet is presented in Exhibit H I I. 

6. An explanation will be given of how to sign up for a library card and the opportunity 
to do so will be provided. 

7. Time will be provided to look around, check out books, and/or records, look at periodicals, 
etc. . ^ ^ 

8. Refreshments will be provided. 
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EXHIBIT G il ' 
Program 

/ Parent Training Night at the Library 

Time: ' 7:00-9:00 p.m. 

Place: Green Valley Public Library 

Whdfn: Monday, October 5. 

7:00 ^ - (greetings 
7:05 ^ - Survey.of the LrbraiVr^r. £vans 
7:30 - Story Telling Time-Miss Walnut 
7:45 - "This is Your Library"-Skit by Sixth Grade Class 

8:15 - Questions on Presentations 
8: 2fa - Game-"Gettirig to Know the Library" ^ 
8:40 - Library cards 

Signing out books- 

Fellowship - ' 

Refreshments 
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^EXHIBIT H II 

Getting to Know the Library \ 

^ your.^m may obtain the answers to the questions from any source available in the Jibrary. 
The answers must come from a source in the library; they may oot t>e just what yoci tijink they might 
be. The object Ts to see how many an^^ can be obtained in the allotted time of ten (10) minutes. 

(kmtions ^ ^ 

' 1 . Give the dates of th6 Dark Ages. 

2. Give the population of Montana. ^ - 

3* Nditne ^^ejm longest fm * 

4. How many definitions for ''run'' can you find in tht dictionary? 

5. How maiy books can you find in the library on the subject of roadSs? 

6. Who^was the first woman doctor in the'U.S7 

7. Name Walt Disney's seyen dwarfs. 

8. Find a picture of the first man on the moon. ^ 

9. What major calamities occurred in the U.S. the weekend of August'1, 19767 
1 0. What W2S the date of the first recdrded earthquake? 



PARENT DISCU^ION GROUPS 



Parent discussion groups can be formed for developing concepts and building skills necessary 
to facilitate the positive developmental growth of children. Parents can do much to provide the proper 
affective and cognitive climates for their child's growth, if they are prepared to do so. 

The parent is an active participant in this strategy. In general, parent discussion groups are based 
on principles of group dynamics. The overall goal of these discussion groups is to build a support 
system within the group so that parents can help each other through the process of sharing. 

Two different types of discussion groups can be used. The first type is based on an unstructured 
format where the discussions are open ended. A trained leader is not required in this approach. The 
other type of approach is a structured one using trained J«aders who cover specific topics. Skills; 
^ofientedparerit^GKseuss^ that parents can lear/i behaViors that will - 

^ help in the development of their children. With either approach, parent discussion groups help parents 
function effectively in their parental role. 



Procedures for Initiating Parent Difcusjsion Groups 

' There are various V^^s in which parent discussion groups can be formed. One such approach 
^ is that a teacher or counS6lo>, who may also be a parent, could personally contact three or four 
highly interested and jconcerned parents to^rve as a core group. The purpose for such a group (hope- 
fully leading to. the formation of rtriore groups in the future) would be explained to these parents. 
This core grouj!) could then decide which approachNstructured or unstructured) would being about 
the best results. . , ^' "^ v . ' ^ 

A second method on contacting parents could be through aletter which presents the idegs of 
forming a parent discussion group that could possible give them some 'help in becoming more 
effective parents. The date, time, and place for the initial meeting should b^ irK:luded in the letter. 
The idea that parents could help one another b/ sharing their thoughts with other parents who have 

/ corhmon ccffteerns in their family lives should also be presented. 

*• • ' 

V Another means for starting this type of group could be to present the'suggestion during parent- 
teacher conferences or meetings. It is quite likely that small groups would evolve in varying neighbor- 
hoods of the school' district. * ' 

Topics to be Considered , ^ • 

After a group is organized/ books or articles in publications could be sources of subjects for disr 
^ cussion. Perhaps after the initial meeting of the group, a well-known book, selected reading therefrom, 
" or an article could be chosen for discussion at the next meeting, the following three books are sug- 
gested as possible discussion topics: 

~ f . 

a' 

1. ' ^fween Parw/ifs/ic/Cyj//(/by H.G. Ginott. NewY6rjc: Macmillan, 1965. 
' 2. "Parent Effectiveness Training by'T. Gordon. New York: Peter H. Wyden. 1970. 
3. rransacf/ona/ /4/ja/ys/sE. Berne. New York: Qf ove Press, T961. 
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Note that whatever reading is selected should .be readily available in the community. Frequently, 
a local bookstore will be happy to place a special order for books if, notified in advance. Bear jp mind 
the cost which should be kept to a minimum. In most cases, the parents will work out a sWte m of ^ 
sharing readings among themselves. 

After the assignment of a reading, participants would read the material and be prepared to present 
their reactions at the next meeting. This type of discussion would be appropriate in the unstructured 
method. 

^ the group uses the more structured method, the leader could conduct the discussion with 
certain objectives in mind. Broad topics which could be used to focus on specific skill building are 
presented in the following list: ^ 

1. Communication between parent and child 

2. ^ ^ Discernment and decision-making for teen-agers 

3. Child rearing practices 

4. Home activities to enhance school achievement 

of 

I 

5. Leisure^time activities to promote individual development 

6. Development of active listening skills for parents ^ 

Plaof^ki^ for Structured Parent Discussion Groups 

A trained leader will have to be identified for conducting the parent discussion group after a 
goal has been clearly established. This person will be instrumental in planning the details'^for the 
method of presentation including ^mall and large group discussions, ro^ playing, etc. and for pro- 
viding any necessary materials. 

Conducting Structured Groups 

1. The leader should determine what the parents' level of performance is prior to the session. 

2. The objectives which the leader hopes to have the parents achieve should be explained to 
all participants. ^ 

3. The leader will present the conceptual informatiorv to provide the parents with backgrounc)^ 
information. ^- 

4. The leader may use small group techniques for carrying out simulation exercises designed 
to help parents practice new skilh. 

5. The leader should help the pariticipants integrate the newly learned behaviors through dis- 
cussion. 

6. The leader should also make an attempt to evaluate the effectiveness oT the learning 
experiences provided. 

* 23 
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Outcomes otParent Discussion Groups % 

M^ny benefits may be realized by the participants of parent discussion groups. Through meeting 
over a period of time with the same people, each person could receive some, or possibly all, of the 
following benefits. 

Increased awareness (through) sharing with others 

2. Change in attitudes 

3. Improv^ communicatipn skills (sending and receiving) 

4. New knowledge * ^ - 

5. Increased self-confidence 

6. General broadening of horizons 

Parent Discussion Groups— Application^ 

* 

Ms. Donna Appleton, the school counselor, who also teaches English at Green Valley Junior 
High School, is aware that a number of parents of teen age students are developing concerns over 
problems they feel they are Bpt adequately prepared to meet and solve. Through her counseling 
duties, she receives many requests from parents for suggestions on how they can recognize, accept, 
and solve various problems. Ms. Appleton believes that parent discussion groups could be effectively 
used^with beneficial results. 

Mrs. Harry Knight, Mrs. Susan Wood (a young widow), and Mrs. Sam Baker are contacted to get 
their reaction to the idea of forming a parent discussion group. All three mothers are receptive. Mrs. 
Wood offers the use of her home for the initial meeting and a date is set. They each agree to contact 
and try to secure two or three other interested person! 

Ms. Appleton agrees to develop the initial session and to serve in a leadership capacity. Develop- 
ing the skill of active listening is choslen as the topic. The subject isjntroduced by having the parents 
Jjreak into trios and practice the technique of paraphrasirtg after thi^ haiteen explained to them. A 
paraphrasing exercise is described in Exhibit I II. In order tg^ietermine if parents have learned the 
new skill, they are asked to comfJIete the form showrxJn Exhibit J-l I . 

At the end of a designated time period; the^parepis return to aJarge gwup discussion. Each pre- 
sents a self-report on how they feel the experfjencfej-Kas enlightened tWpm. 
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EXHIBIT I II 
Paraptirating Exercise for Parent Discussion Group 

For the next fifteen minutes, you are to have a discussion in your trio about the four major 
Ideas presented to you. The following ar3 special instructions tcTwhTch you mustadhere throughout 
the entire fifteen-minute discussjon. 

1. Each time you wish to speak, you must first repeat in your own words what was said by 
the person who spoke before ybu.^ This restatenr^nt is called PARAPHRASING. 

2. Once you have paraphrased the^revious speaker, you must secure the speaker's okay that 
your paraphra^ was a correct one. 

3. If it was not correct, you must try again until the speaker agrees. It may be necessary to 
askthespeake ''^e again what was said. 

4. After the speaker agrees that you have paraphrased correctly, you may proceed to say whdt 
you have to contribute. 

The purpose of paraphrasing is to be certain that you understand v^at other persons mean by what 
they are saying. That is why it is so important to repeat the meaning in your own words. 

This exercise will help illustrate how often we fail to work at understanding others. Many times 
a person thoughts are racing ahead to what she/he ^nts to say. As you will discover, it is not 
practical in everyday situations to fj^raphrase every statement. If you doubt your understanding of 
what another person is saying, it will be essential to keep these guidelines in mind. 
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EXHipiTJII 
Evaluation~Form for Parent Discussion Group 

/ 

1. Paraphrasing is 

a. quoting as nearly as possible the person who just spoke^ 
. b. interpreting the meaning of the person who just spoke, 
c. repeating in your own words the person who just spoke. 

2. The reason for paraphrasing is to 

a. share your interpretation of what the other person meant. 

b. be sure you understand what the other person meant. 

c. show that you are listening to other person. 



Answers: 
1. c 



PROBLEM SOL VING IN THE HOME 



When any number of people live together in a home situation, it is expected that they will not 
always think or feel similarly about issues and ideas. When the issues affect the individuals personally, 
emotions become involved^nd conflicts can become troublesome and disturbing to the entire family. 
Satisfactory resolution to disagreement is a far better answer to such problems than is dealing from 
the parental position of power.~ 

There are several methods which parents can empfoy to recognize and deal with problems that 
arise in their children's lives. The objective of employing these problem-solving methods is to involve 
family members in identifying problems, confronting them, and developing personal responsibility 
for discovering solutions satisfactory to a(l concerned. The development of problem-solving skills 
will isssist in conflict resolution and will lead to increased acceptaruse of differerK:e$ among family 
members and an appreciation of the variations in ideas which exjst among them. 

Emotionally charged conflicts are difficult to resolve. The problem-solving methods suggested 
.below, therefore, center around an objective fact*supported analysis of the situation. 



Method l-'^Mock Trial by Jury '' 

Frequently when members of a family experience conflicting viewpoints, a^ argument or dis- 
agreement arises for which there is no apparent solution. One method of dealing with such a situation 
is to have both sides of the argument presented in a mock courtroom setting. Family friends facing 
similar situations can be asked to participate in the courtroom procedures. 

A participant, representing those who are in the role of plaintiff, will prepare and present evi-^ 
dence supporting tfiat position. A representative for those in the rote of defendant 3A/puld do the 
same. Other participants would act as judge and jury trying to render a just decision. . Guidelines 
for the trial proceedings would be established by the participan:s. The possibility exists that in some 
cases it will not be possible to reach an agreement satisfactory to all involved. However,_the u&? of 
this technique will generally lead to the gaining of a broader understanding of the views held by partici- 
pants supporting both sides of the issue. 



Method 2-"Magic Circle" 

Another technique that can be used to resolve conflicts among family members is the "Magic 
Circle." This method involves having family mei^^rs seated comfortably in a circle. The seating 
arrangement makes it easy for the members to maintain eye contact. 

\ 

The "Magic Circle" has three major phases: (1) sharing, <2) summarising/ and (3) analyzing. 
The sharing phase allows the involved members to state their positions and explain their support of 
the position. During the summarizing phase everyone is given an opportunity to ask questions, 
clarify the reasons for the argument, and make certain they understand all sides of the issue being 
discussed. ParticipaniS in the "Magic Circle" are not to judge or place values (e.g., good, bad, right, 
wrong) on the statements or behavior of other participants. The analyzing phase deals with the 
information obtained during the sharing and summarization phases and, hopefully, evolves into a 
satisfactory resolution of the conflict. — ' 
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Throughout the phase$ of this experience four basic rules must be ob^rved: 

1. Each participant must listen attentively to whomever is speaking. 

.V 

2. Only one person may spe^k at a time. . 

i 

3\ The person speaking may say anything without it being held against her/him after leaving 
tlie circle* 



4. Persons not present in the circle may not be discussed. 

This technique, whei^ used correctly, will increase communication among family members, 
will heighten their awareness of self and dithers, will develop personal relationship skilU, and will 
increase acceptance among the participants both of themselves arul of others. 



Method 3-''Debate'' " : 

This method of problem solving among family members is similar to the "Mock Trial by Jury. 
The difference between the two is that the "Debate" does not employ a judge and jury. Factual 
evidence is presented by the parties who are involved in the conflict situation. 

The debate should be preceded by adequate planning. Such planning will allow participants 
on both sides of the issue to present strong and factually supported arguments. Family members 
should be encouraged to use any resources available in support of their arguments. 

Problom*Solving in the Home Appfication 

Eddie Brown, a ninth grader at Green Valley Junior High School, is eager to own a motorized 
bike because a number of his friends own them. His father is in sympathy with the idea, but his 
mother is violently opposed to it Many heated family arguments have resulted from these differences 
of opinion. Finally, Eddie vyent to his schobl'counselor for advice. Ms. Appleton suggested the mock 
trial as a problem-solving technique. 

When Eddie suggested this technique to his parents, they agreed to try it. They invited several 
families having the same problem to participate in the mock trial. Partteipunts representing each side 
of the argument (plaintiff and defendant) agreed to gather factual information to support their sides 
of the case. They used many different sources for information such as the police, the state highway 
patrol, the library, and motorized bike manufacturers. 

The j idge and jury were chosen and a date for the trial set. In selecting the jury, care was taken 
to have equal representation from supporters of both sides of the argument. When the scheduled trial 
date arrived, the court was convened. Eddie's side presented the following points of information in 
support of their argument. 

1 . The benefits of earning and saving money for tfiejnitial^i^ — 



2. The continued responsibilities for upkeep and repairs. 
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3. The Jjnowledge of safety rules. 

4. ' The opportunity to learn small motor repairs. _ 

5. The providing of a' means of personal transportation. 

6. The use of the bike to run family errands. 

^ "^The i^^itionJtbiit-Eddie's iDOther and some-others took was supported by the following factual 
information. 

1. The identification of numerous traffic fatal ities^ involving motorized bikes. 

2. The cost involved in the initiaPpu hase and for upkeep. 

3. The inconsistency of a young person being granted privileges without having demonstrate?) 
prqpf of responsibility. 

4. The fear of riders' not following safe vehicle operating practices. 

When both sides had presented their arguments supported by the information that they had been 
able to gather, the final decision was reached by the jury. The ruling was that Eddie be granted per 
mission to buy and maintain a motorized bike. However, the stipulation also made that certain 
responsibilities and limitations be agreed upon in relation to the privilege of owning and maintaining 
a bike. 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT FOR PARENTS SERIES 



Home-centered ^idance is likely to be more effective if parents and other family members who 
influence the child's development have the necessary knowledge and skills to facilitate positive growth. 
The ''Career Development for Parertts Series'' is a series of programs presented to interested persons 
and parallels some of the ideas used in tfie school's career guidance program for students:^ ~ 

There are some essential elements which should be conslder^ln developing a series of programs 
designed to build parent awareness and, thereby, Inftoence the care e r development of children In the 
home. A series of this type should not be developed without considering WHY such programs are 
necessary and WHAT can be achieved through their use. 



Program Goals 

There are many goals on which this series j^an be ba$ed. Initially, it may be wise to concentrate 
the first series on of>e particular aspect of caree£, development, such as increa..ng knowledge and skills 
in the areas of self-understanding and interpersoi^al relationships. Areas of consideration may include: 

awareness of self and others 

values clarification 
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decision-making skills 



^e^ulfng Series 

\' The first year's series shoulcl consist of no more than five program presentations. The program 
datjbs ^ould be spreadout over th^ calendar year. A ^inflple program for parent education is shown 
in Exhi|)it K li. In mostrural areas^Ntie series will attn^tagreaternumberof participants if the 
presentations are scheduled in the eveDiing. For a pro-am series of this type, where each program 
presentation may build upon earlier learninq experienees^^vuty-bewise to limit enrollment for 
the series. A good enrollment number is approximati^\ twenty^four participants. This number allows 
for large group discussions as well ^s numerous smal|^^6up activities, 

\ ' : \ ■-)- ■ 

Plannmg Presentations \ \ \ 1 

The plannmg for each program presentation can k)e effectWiy adcompiished through a team ap- 
proach. Parents, teachers, and other interestedj ind vidquls shoulabe involved in program planning. 

The overail series presentations should b^^desifaned as soon as ihe goals and objectives are cjearty 
defined. At this time, an attractive announcefhent shoutd be prepared to publicize the series. 

/ \ *^ 

The planning team f6r the Green Valley Careex Development for Parents Series suggested the 
following outline of ideas for the five sessions in the series (Exhibits L-lf;"M-ll, N-ll, O-U, and P-ll). 
The detailed pl^ ning was left to the leader? of each individual itession. ^ 
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EXHIBIT K ll- 
• Caraer Development for Parentt Sbfm 
(Piograms tiiHelp You Kelp Your C"-ild) 
> \Presentea by , 
Green Valley Schools 



Session I "Human Needs" September 22 (Thursday) 7-9 p.m. * 

(A discussion of basic hun^an needs and th^esponse^ they may pr<^ 

Session II "Who Am I? Who Are You?" November 3 (Thursday) 7-9 p.m. ^ - 

(The foundations and types of human relationships and expressions of feelings 
are explbfed) ' , 

Session III "Fears and Phobias" January (Thursday) 7-9 p.m. 

^Why are weiifraid of the things we fear) 

Session IV "Facing Change Periods in Life" March 16 (Thursday) 7-9 p.m. 

• (Explorationof the major change periods in the life of the school child) 

Session V "Adolexence" May 11 (Thursday) 7-9 p.pi. 
(Coping with teen-agers) 



LIMITED ENROLLMENT! -SIGN UP NOW! Call 486-36S5, Extension 23. 
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EXHIBIT L ll 
Satsion One 
"Human Noeds" 

A« Sugge»sted Leadership . 
1. Psychologist 

^ Snr.ial Worker 

3. Counselor 
B* Program Structure 

1. Have participants complete a brief questionnaire.^ 

s , 

2. The leader describes basic human needs which may have prompted certain responses* 

3. Participant;^ break into small groups to discuss the reasons for seFectdd behaviors. 

4. Participants convene into a large group for .a wrap-up session. 

5. Evaluate effectiveness of session. 
C. References - 

1. Need questionnaire 

2; Values Oarifi^tion, Simon, S.B. et al.. New York: Hart Publishing Company, 1972. 
3. Toward a Psychology of Being, Maslow, Abraham, 
p. Large Group Activity 

1, Offer a dpilar to any individual who wants one. Offer as many as five one-dollarjbilis^ 

2. After giving away the dollar bills, discuss the following questions: 
a. Whaldid the individuals do to get the dollar bill? 

. b. Do we value people more than something we want? 
c. Can you think of times when things are more important than people? 
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EXHIBIT M*li 
Session Two 
'mo Am I? Who Aw Your 



A. Suggested Leadership 

1, Psychqlogist 

2. Guidance Counselor 



3. Salesperson 

B. Program Structure 

1. Group participants in teams of two and have them interview isach other to find out "who 
the other person Is." 

2. Have tdam members introduce each other to the group. 

3. Have the other participants make note of the Kinds of questions ftat iwere probably asked 
to obtain, the information. j - 

a. For example, was the information related to employment? . / . ^ education? ^ 
1 . . to family background? 

b. /Did the second interviewer on the team obviously ask the same questions as the firet? 

c. Iweretheanswers'guarded? 

4. GrcJjpleaderdescribesfoundationsandtypesof human relationships and expressions of 
feel ngs. 

5. SmiH group discussion. ' 

6. Have participations evaluate effectiveness of session. 

C. References * * 
t Why Am I Afraid to Tell You Who I Am? . ^ 
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EXHIBIT N il c 
Session Three 
'Fears and Phobias" 



Suggested Leadership ^ 

1. Psychorsgisry"^ ^ - \ ^ 

2. Clergy ^ _ 

3. Counsetor 

i-ogram Structure J * ^ 

1. Small groups brainstorm to compne a list of things people fear. ' « 

2. ' ^^PS attempt io identify sources of these fears (e.g., frightening experiences). 

3. Leader categorizes fears and relates them to basic human needs. 

4. Small groups discuss case histories and ofj[# ways to calhi given fears. ^ 

5. Participants evaluate effectiVfeness of this session. ■ * < 



Questionsior Group Discussions V * . . ^ 

l! How do fears and phobias affect job choices? • 

2. How do famHy members develop fears and phobias based on dangers involved with jobs? 
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EXHIBIT 0 
Session Four 
'Facing Change Periods in Life' 



# 



A. Suggested Leadership 

1. Teacher 

2. Psychologist 

^ 3. Guidance Counselor 

B. Progr^ Structurte 

1. Leader describes major change^periods in life ot a school chiJd. 

a. Starting school 

b. Changing from a ^If^rontairied^cr^room to i departmentalfiz^ system 

c. Puberty (increased dependence on peers) 

d. Entrance into world of work (part-time jobs) ; 



3. 
4. 



e. • Graduation ; 

Small groups discuss positive and negative attitudes which children may display when these 
changes obcur. 

Large group discusses ways in which parents can help create positive attitudes toward 
change. 

Participants evaluate effectiveness of session. 
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EXHIBIT Pll 

SMtion Five * - ' , 

"Adolescence" ' 

Suggested Leadership 

1. Psychologist . ^ 

2. Guidance Counselor 

3. Clergy 

4. Physician 
Program Structure 

1. Groupsharesproblemsof adolescence that are of concern. 

2. Parents contribute alternative solutions to problems that they may have tried. 

3. Leader's presentation includes some of the f 61 lowing topics: 

a. Who owns the problem? 

b. Possible barriers to communication 

c. A problem-solving approach 

d. Family rules 

4. Participants take part in small group discussions to facilitate skills in coping with problems 
of adolescence. 

„6. Participants eyaluate effectiveness of session and overall Career Development Series. 

\ 
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CHAPTER m 



SCHOOL CENTERED CAREER GUIDANCE PRACTICES 
f GROUP COUNSELING MODULE 
Helen Davis Rodebaugh 



Many times students experience activities in school that aie determined by group majority needs 
and may or may not apply to each individual within the group. A variety of options exists allowing 
educ;ators to add^-ess the needs of all students. One of these is counseling (individual or group). Be- 
cause of the large number of students and activities that require the time of the rural counselor, small 
group counseling is often considered a very effective technique. Group counseling also allows for 
valuable input by and potential participation of other staff members in the process. 

The group counseling techniques presented in this chapter are based upon Gazda's group counsel- 
ing theory. While these techniques may or may not relate to other guidance activities in the home, 
school, or community, they do relate to the development of skills involving self and interpersonal 
relationships, career planning and decision-making, and life role i^mption, and can be adaptexl to 
grades K-Adult. It is assumed that the counselor/educator facilitating these techniques is familiar 
with human development theory and has a bask: understanding of group dynamtes and that the partici- 
pants dSe involved in the activities by personal choice. 

The practices for group counsel ingwWch follow, for the most part, are representative of goals 
related to various developmental levels proposed in the Ufe Role Development Model. By defini- 
tion, th« unique aspect of group counseling, based on small group interaction, provides, opportunity 
to focus on and explore aspects of cognitive, affective, and psyhomotor development in the process 
of goal attainment. 

The primary purpose of this section of the handbook, then, is to provide a variety of examples 
of group counseling practices which may be used to supply guklelines for local data-based planning ' 
or, in some instances, for direct implementation. These examples represent strategies of teaming, 
role playing, orientation, simulation, and peer counseling. Within each of these major strategies is 
a variety of secondary techniques which, based on local options, may be embellished, combined, or 
reduced for effectiveness. By this means, various needs which are to be addressed may be met The 
potential for combining any or all of the exampl/BS increases the number of possibilities for successful 
implementation. ^ ' 

The facilitator familiar with the underlying assumptions of these practices has a simple but 
critical task, that is, relating the practices to fellow staff members. This task is the key to a teaming 
effort and an essential part of effective programming. Further, sharing this kind of information can 
be most effective if done :n an i.^teresting and ''evoking'' way. It is through the valuable input and 
expertise of school staff that practices such as these can work. Staff mu$t know this and, when 
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possiblsrthey should be included in the planning. This is particularly true if their students are 
inybiyed and if group counsehng activities are "substituted" for the regular classroom experience. 

Implementing these practices beconries a relatively easy task after support is f^stablished and wise 
use made of all valuable resourcWersons. Keeping the staff informed regarding plans, actions taken, 
and results achieved will be^iiecessary for maintaining effective relations. Student and staff involve- 
ment, thereby, should jnCrease significantly. 

Students will experience career related activities and may begin to facilitate their own career 
. development through the following practices. 

Group Counseling Practices 



Practice 2 

POTENTIAL STARTERS AND STOPPERS Potential Starters and Stoppers, a role playing 
An Intermediate Practice:. strategy which provides interpersonal skill 

development for secondary children. 



Practice 1 



KIDS AND COMPANY 
>]^Primary Practice: 



Kids and Company, a counselor/teacher teaming 
strategy which provides mini-group classroom 
career counseling experiences for primary children. 



Practice 3 



OPERATION DISCOVERY 
A Junior High Practice: 



Operation Discovery, an orientation strategy 
which provides acclimatizing entry experiences 
for junior high and post-junior high students. 



Practice 4 



BUDDY LINK 

A Senior High Practice: 



Buddy Link, a peer counseling strategy which 
links senior high students and post-high counselors 
(peers) to facilitate entry into various life roles. 



Practices 



SINK OR SWIM 
A Post-High Practice: 



Sink or Swim, a simulation g#)ing strategy 
which provides mini-group classroom career 
counseling experiences in value clarification. 



The Group Counseling module is composed of five specific career counseling practices: Kids and 
Company, Potential Starters and Stoppers, Operation Discovery, Buddy Link, and Sink or Swim. 
Each practice consists of an introduction; facilitator's jguide containing the purpose, goats and objec- 
tives, procedures, and application references; and exhibits to faciliate module use. The Kick and 
Company practice contains additional examples for rallying support and assessing individual needs 
which also may be adapted to tfie other practices. ' 

The collection of practices was especially developed for students in rural settings focusing on 
the major Life Role Development Model domains of self and interpersonal relations, planning and 
decision-making, and life role assumption. These practicei^ are tools to facilitate the evolvement of 
group counseling for the career development of students. 
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KIDS AND COMPANY 



Have you ever thought about being a part of a company? Or wondered^perhaps, how ^dU might 
fit in? Have you thought about what you have to offer that you feet very good about? How do you 
feel about you? Whfti are your feelings about your ideas and the ways that you share them? How 
do you feel about the way you do things? And what are your fpelings about things that you make 
either by ypurself or with others? 

These are special feelings that are important. Important because they affect everything that you 
do-now and throughout your lifetime. One way of beginning to look as these feelings is with a game 
such as Kids and Company played with your counselor and teacher and a small group of your friends 
in your school. You will begin by making your own job application, taking part in job interviewing, 
attending company meetings, making many decisions, and taking action on those decisions. Good luck 
on your new job with Kids and Com ff any. 



Fbcilitator^s Guide , 

Children have very ''special feelings" about themselves, their kleas and related conversations, 
their actions, and things that they produce in school, in fact, these feelings are very similar tQ those 
of adults in their place of work. Because children become adults, and their school settings are replaced 
with work settings of one nature or another, these special feelings become extremely important 
They are important at the earliest agis in school, »id last throughout each developmental stage in 
their lives. 

y^ids and Company is designed for primary children in kindergarten through grade three. Pri- 
"^merily, it is a strategy for initiating group counseling by teaming the counselor and primary teii^ers 
to cooperatively address ''special feelings" in mini-groups withi:« and between kindergarten^tbrough 
third grade classrooms. Secondly, Kids and Company is m identification technique for forming small 
groups of children who may require longer periods of time and e variety of modes of involvement c 
before goal attainment is possible. And finally, trough Kick and Company participation, needs may 
be identified which neither can be adequately addressed in the mini-groups nor in th^ ongoing small 
group counseling. In these cases, special assistance can be obtained. * t ^ 

Kids and Comjf>any options for group formation include singl^or multi-age levels. Group partici- 
pant; may be selected according to their similaritiesor differences in need areas of Self, Ideas, . 
Activities, and/or Products, The group members may move from one group to another deperuling 
upon the judgment of the counselor/teacher facilitator and tlte^MWividual needs and streng^s whk:h 
become apparent atter initial group selection is completed. 



Practice Procedures 



Exhibit References 



1. Rally school support by providing relevant 
data in an interesting way. Disseminate an . 
"attention getter" flyer highlighting the need 
for a mini-group counseling practk:e (pr stu- ' 
dents within the school population. ^ 




Getting Ready : A description 
of acth^ities for rallying support 

Bare Facts: A practice flyer 



Disseminate a tentative schedule for making 
plans toJmplement the Kids and Company 
mini-group counseling practice. 



C*IH Program Post: A tentative 
schedule of WHO, WHAT, 
WHEN 
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Practice Procedures 



Exhibit References 



3. Contact potential teacher participants 
(kindergarten-three) personally and pro- 
vide basic practice information. 

4. Invite staff to participate through a letter 
with RSVP for orientation meeting. 

5. Conduct orientation meeting. 

6. Provide mini-group counseling in-service. 

7. Collect individual needsjnformation. 

a. application blank 

b. assessing individual needs 

c. score needs assessment 

d. complete code cards for each 
student 

e. develop list of potential roles 
for each code card 



1 

8. Conduct mint-group sessions 



a. Hiring On f 

b. f Setting Quotas 
C.V Boss' Bonus 
d.\ Troubleshooting 

fi. Company Expansion 




jnduct evaluation to determine 
effe^tiv«ie^& 

Plan company actioris for ongoing 
and special needs. 





D-l 1 1 Participant Letter 

E-l 1 1 ' Orientation Meeting Agenda 

In-service Agenda 

a-d—App/ication Blanl^ 

Instructions for Assessing 
Individual Needs 

Needs Assessment 

Scoring Instructions 

Planning Kids and Company 
Roles 

L Wl Bank Box 



Hiring On 
Interviewing ^ 
Setting Quotas 
Boss' Bonus 
Success Story 
Troubleshooting 
My Worker Feelings 
Company Expansion 

Evaluation 



U- 
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EXHIBIT Alll 



Pre|]iaration 



Getting Ready 




Rallying Support 



A simple way to introduce Kids and Company to your school is by circulating an "attention 
getter" flyer with eye opening information relevant to your population, A second flyer should follow 
several days later des;ribing the special Kids and Company activities with tentative times and places. 
A personal contact is important to best describe the purpose of the practice, followed by a letter 
for verification, and an invitation to attend an orientation meeting to explain general procedures. 
Through in-service, participating staff members may formulate plans for involving parents, assessing 
individual student needs, determining mini-group parami^ters, and facilitating sessions. 
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EXHIBIT B-lll 



THE BARE FACTS ARE . . . 




Of the thirty students who left their prints, only TWO (2) will complete a college education 
according to ou r State Department of Education 1 976 statistics! 1 1 

These students' futures are dependent upon their "special feelings" about themselves, their 
ideas and what they say, what they do, and the things that they produce. 

Would you like to get a handle on these career guidance needs and do something about them? 
Watch for . . . KIDS AND COMPANY. 
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EXHIB 



TC-III 



( 



Program Post S 

KIDS AND CQMPANY 

\ 

The Kids and Company practice for primary students is to be offered in our school. It is de- 
signed to address those "special feelings'' students, grades have for understanding themselves, 
their IDEAS and related conversations, their ACTIONS, and what they make or their PRODUCTS. 
These ''special feelings" impact significantly on each child's career development. Career guidance 
tfirough mini^roup classroom experiences will begin next week! The tentative schedule is: 



^ Weeks 


Activity 


Minimal Time 


First 


Teacher/Counselor Orientation Meeting 


thirty minutes 


Second 


Teacher/Counselor tn-service Meeting 


on^two hours 


Third 


Assessment of Individual Needs 


thirty minutes 


Fourth 


Group Assignments - 


^irty minutes 


Fifth 


Topic 1 ^ ^ 


/ one or more hours 


Fifth 


Topic il 


^ one or more hodrs 


Sixth 


Topic III 


one or more hours 


Seventh 


ToptcIV 


one or more hours 


Eighth 


Topic V 


one or more hours 


Ninth 


Evaluation of Outcomes < 


one-two hours 


Tenth 


Ongoing Group Assignments 


fifteen minutes 


Eleventh 


Referral 


thirty minutes 



CAREERS ARE LIFETIME THINGS! 
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EXHIBIT D-lll 



Lettor of Invitation 




August 1976 



You probably have been wondering about the meanirig of Kids and Compa()A it is a very 
^mp!e career guidance practice for addressing some rather difficult but extremely important ''special 
lings" of primary grade (K-3) students in our schoot. It is a way of getting to l^now bur students 
bem<^ as they simulate life role experiences, addressing SELF, IDEAS and CONVERSATION, 
ACT rONS, and student PflODUCTS, 

Kmand Qmpany is designed to be used with counselor/teacher teams working with mlnhgroup 
career guidance and counseling activities. It is a program which allows for participant ^iextbiiity. ' 
Grade levels^ay be mixed, inter-group identified needs may be homogeneous or heterogeneous, and 
counselors/t^hers facilitating tfte group activities may n)eet with spverat different groups. Or, all 
groups may be rnatched with facilitators for tha duration of the progrmn. 

- This practice Tor facilitating career development includes the necessary resources ior ider tifying 
needs, model goals ai^d practice objectives, planning and implementation procedures, and tools for 
evaluation. 

Your unique contritions can enhance Kids and Company is our school. Won't you join us 
next week on at 



for further information? Th^ meeting will last approximately thirty minutes. 

Sincerely, 



Guidance Counselor 



RSVP 



EXHIBIT E lll 
Meeting Agendas for Staff 

^ Share with staff: 

t. Data revealed in tf\e "attentioij^tter" flyer 

1 1. The importance of positive student feelings regarding Self, Ideas, Activities, and Products 

A * III • »oy^ Kids and Company can impacton students to increase skills in self and interpersonal 

;> _ relations/ career planning and decision making, and life role assumption , 

IV. '.'Program Post" infomiation regarding planning and implementaHif^ales, responsibilities, 
and time Requirements for Kids and Company , 

\ . V?' ReactionVoro staff who havi Jnplen^nted similar kinds of practices with results of their 

^tforts 

VI. Plans for practice miplementation with parent involvement 
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Share wi^th parents: 



. EXHIBIT F ill 
Meeting Agendas for Parents 



I. The importance of posit/ve student feelings regarding Self, Ideas, Activities, and Products 
for facilitating career development f * o ^ 

% 

II. The description of Kids and Company activities to incre^ skills in self and h^terpej:$onal 
relations, career planning and decision-making, and life rdeassumptic^ y • 

III. Demonstratlbn of an actual Kids and Company activity for skill development 

IV. The implementation plans with timelines to inclucte evaluation and feedback 
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EXHIBIT G ill 
Kid$ and Company Application BlanH 



My n^eMs 



^ My nickname is_ 
I am 



My birthday is 
My hair is ^ 
I am 



I am the only me in the world of worRI 



^ My^y^are ^ 



years old 



My ideas are, 
I do 1 



I rhake 



Jike to 



I am good at 



My favorite things are 



z 



\ am best at 



My family and I enjoy 



My friends and I like 



i 



My schoolmate and I hope to 



/teachi 



My counselor/teacher and I hope to 
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EXHIBIT H ill 
IfMCbCtions for Assessing Individual Needs 



Administration- 



1. Demonstrate by marking an X In the box ^atbest describes how you R£ALL Y feel. 
Follow-up the second item with how you WfSH you felt. 

2. Read ,h nion aloud. 

3. Allow time for each student to mark their "choice" before reading further. 

4. Explain as briefly and simply as possible for students who do %ot understand the instruc- 
• • tlons. 
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EXHIBIT Mil 
Assessing Individuai Naads for . 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT YOU? ^ 

©O© 

GREAT4 GOOD OK NOT-SO-GOOD AWFUL 



HOW DO YOU WISH YOU FELT ABOUT YOU? 




GREAT! GOOD OK ' NOT-SO-GOOD AWFUL 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT YOUR IDEAS AND THE THINGS YOU SAY? 




GREAT! GOOD QK s NOT-SOGOOD AWFUL 
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EXHIBIT l lll (Continued) 



4. HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO FEEL ABOUT YOUR IDEAS AND THE THINGS YOU SAY? 








GREAT! GOOD OK NOT-SO-GOOD AWFUL 



/ 5. HOW DO YOU FEE L ABOUT THE THINGS THAT YOU DO? 







GREATI GOOD QK NOT-SO-GOOD AWFUL 



6. HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO FEEL ABOUT THE THINGS THAT YOU DOX 








GREATI GOOD OK NOT-SO-GOOD AWFUL 
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EXHIBIT l-lll (Continued) 

7. HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE THINGS THAT YOU MAKE? 




GREAT! GOOD OK NOT-SO-GOOD AWFUL 



a HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO FEEb ABOUT TH^ THINGS THAT YOU MAKE? 




GREAT! GOOD OK NOT-SO-GOOD AWFUL 
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EXHIBIT J-lil 
Scoring Instructions for AssassingMndividual Needs 

The oo^ numbered items reflect feeling about 'Veal" status and he aven numbers reflect the 
ideal/' €ach choice is rated according to the following values: 




5 4 3 2 1 



The difference between the 'Veal" and "ideal" scores are (0) or Difference Scores. Subtract 
the smallest from the largest as illustrated below. 



© © 



Real 
3 



Ideal 



5 

- 1 


5 

- 2 


5 

-3 


5 

-4 


s 

- 5 


40 


30 


20 


10 


OD 


Extrfnwly 


Vtry 


High 


NMd 


No 


HighNMd 




NMd 




NMd 



The higher the 0 score, the greater the need is according to the instrument. 
1. Determine the D score for: 



a. Self 

b. Ideas/Talk 

c. Actions/Behavior 

d. Products/Things 

EXAMPLE: 

a. Self 

b. Ideas/Talk 

c. Actions/Behavior 

d. Products/Things 



Items 1 and 2 
lte'Ds3and4 
Items 5 and 6 
Items 7 and 8 



OD ( 5 

3D ( 5 

2D ( 5 

4D ( 5 



5 
2 
3 
1 



0 Difference) 

3 Difference) 
2 Difference) 

4 Difference) 



Prioritize the company tasks by selecting the highest (D) score first. If D 8Cores\ire equti, 
flip a coin. 



EXAMPLE: 



Priority Ranking 

a. Products/Things 

b. Ideas/Talks 

c. Actions/Behavior 

d. Self 
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EXHIBIT K ill 



Planning Kids and Company Roles 



Participants' programs for role experietxiis should reflect the order of their needs identified 
through the assessment instrument or supportive dialogue. I n order to provide opportunity for 
experiences using student strengths, each child should have a specific Kids mid Company code whidi 
can be referred to quickly by the counselor/teacher, and which shovw needs in a prioritized manner. 
Using the data from the Needs Assessment Instmctions for Adminstration and Scoring, a code card 
might read: 



Code Card 



. — ' Nnmp Grade 



Name G'^ade 

p. (4) PRODUCTS (e.g.. Salesperson for unique D. 

things that she^e has made) 

B. (3) IDEAS/CONVERSATION (Designer/trainer D. 

for showing and telling about outstanding 
ideas she/he has) 

C. (2) ACTIONS (e.g.. Builder/painter for demon- D. 

strating developed skills sheAie has) 

A. (0) SELF (e.g., Person/worker for sharing success D. 

with others) 



The (D) scores or Difference scores are prioritized with the highest need ranking first In tf» 
case of Jody, she indicated that her feelings about the things she actually made herself and nw wishes 
regarding those feelings differed very strongly. Thus, as a counselor/teacher facilitating the Kids ma 
Company sessions, a number one priority would be providing opportunities to focus upon positive 
experiences that Jody could share through role playing or actually sharing information about unique 
things tiiat she had made. 
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EXHIBIT Lill 
Bank Box 

Facilitator develops and deposits worker rrle company options which reflect Code Card data: 



Product related 

Ideas/Conversation 

Action 

Self 



four options 
three o0tions 
two options 
one option 




K&C 
Worker 




Jody 
Smith 
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EXHIBIT. Mill 



Topic 1 



Hiring On 



The first Kids and Company session begins with each group member taking action to ''Hire On/' 
The counselor/teacher takes the lead with the other members acting as a^ompany hiring Committee. 
Before the interview begins, the group should discuss the ''do V and "don'ts" of interviewing, with 
the leader paying particular attention to the need ()l>) scoreareas of each child. The first i^tetview 
begins with questions stemming from the child's app lication blank and the code cards usin^ bask: 
identification information only. (D) scores are on the "QT." As each of the children are interviewed, 
remember to highlight, emphasize, and affirm strengths in prioritized need areas. As the grckip 
questions begin to flow and role playing begins, t^le facilitator will want to carefully assess company 
roles which coirid be offered each child. These should provkie experiences to enhance positive 
feelings in the (D) score sreas. Take the time required to be effective; close the session while>students 
are enthused rather than when they fcH^in showing signs of boredom. Return for interview arid hiring 
practice for as many setssions as r>ecessary to provide interviews for all partkipants and to facilitate 
active exchange. 



*Have each student bring a tissue box or a similar container for their bank box for the next topk:, 
"Setting Uuotas." 
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EXHIBIT Hm 
Do's and Don'ts of IntarvMwing 

The interviewing process is to facilitate role playing. Interviewers should begin with positive 
general statements such as: 

d Tell us all about what you think a boss or worker might do in the company. 

A. Well, I think .. . 

instead, of, 

Q. Do you know vfi^bat a worker in an XYZ Company does to produce ABC? 

A. No or Yes 

Remember, the group task is to affirm strengths of self and others and to facilitate the develop- 
ment of new or stronger skills. 

The success of this session is highly dependent upon the strong lead of the facilitator. Subtle 
structure will have to be established rather quickly so students can begin interacting early in 
the session. 
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EXHIBIT am 

Topic 11 
Setting Quotas 

Setting quotas begins with the counselor/teacher reflecting where the company was going in 
terms of company goals and worker roles at the close of "Hiring On/' After coming to a decision 
as to the nature of the company that the kids are going to operate, each worker draws a worker role 
out of their bank box. It is at tfiis time that the group members discuss the kind of attire and props 
they would like to use for future company meetingrand work, A syst e m oMewards through tfie use 
of play money, tokens, etc., will need to be determined for future sessions. 

Keep the session short. It is to "get acquainted," and for the counselor/teacher to begin assessing 
the direction that the group would like to go in terms of company goals and worker roles. Plan worker 
sessions to determine, collect, and store resources such as 

• materials 

• equipment 

• attire/props ^ 

Determine space and time requirements per activity. Deve.op a reward system for various uses of 
workers' time and energy. 



/ 
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EXHIBIT P*lll 



Topic III 
Boss' Bonus 



^he company meeting opens with each woVker taking turns sitting in the boss' chair. As the 
boss, she^e tells the company members a short success story about hifnseif/herself, his/her ideas, 
his/her actions, cr products which qualified him/her for his/her new job in the company. After 
the success story, tfie treasurer (counselor or teacher) provides each worker with one or two Boss' 
Bonuses for each worker's bank. Each worker takes turns describing what the boss's success'story 
is md gives the boss a bonus for the information. 

. Workers should have either one or two bonus items for each partK:ipant in the group. Each 
worker who feeds back to the bwi diUti passes out all bonus certificates receives a Worker Bonus 
from the treasurer. 

It becomes the worker's advantage to (1)^ listen and (2) repeat the boss' success story information. 
Depending upon the^degree of success expended in this opening meeting session, a second, and maybe 
even a third session might be necessary in order for each child to be a boss to share information and 
for each child to be a worker wtn> is a "listener" and "reflector." 



EXHIBIT Q UI 
Sucom Story 

The purpose of a boss' success story is to provide the opportunity to share and feed back positive 
information with others. Try to understand the varibus things the boss' story includes. 

i 

The following are some questions that you migljit ask the "boss'' to facilitate his/her story. 

1. Can you tell about the different jobs you ijiave liked beginning with your first job and 
ending with your present boss' job? | 

2. Wha^ caused you to join Kids and Company? 

3. Where did you learn how to be a boss and j^^orker? 

4. How did you find those jobs you liked? j 

5. When did you decide to join Kids and Conipany? 

6. What is the most fim part of , ^r job? 

7. What kind of experiences would help otherjs find out if they would enjoy doing a job like 
yours? 

, t 

8. What jobs do you think you might have in the future? 



■ \ 
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EXHIBIT R ill 

Topic IV 
Ti'oubleshooting 



The Kids and Comfiany troubleshooter meetings are to brainstorm a variety of problems after 
completing Worker Feelings which is related to problems and solving them, Each worker draws a " \ ^ 
situation out of the ''complaint" box. Two should be developed for each pairticipant ki the group. > 
The complaints should each be developed by the counselor/^acher relating, if possible, to tfie p^f^ici* 
pant application blank. They should be exttentely brief and simple. Workers take turns assuming r^ 
the ''troubleshooter" roje and describing the problem to the group as they relate worker feelings and 
the worker situation. « ' . 
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V 



I feel happy when 



I feel sad when 



EXHIBIT S-lli 

V 

My Worker Fetilngs ^ 




EXHIBIT T ill 
Topic V 
Company Expansion 



The last topic of Kids and Company is to plan the expansion of the company, which means new 
Jobs, new roles for workers, new experiences for bosses, new ideas for rewards and bonuses, and new 
piarato handle old troubleshooting problems. 

This can be the point at which new group participants enter, or students within the company 
groups exchange groups. The individual needs within the group may require the leader to vary mem- 
'herewith either simitar or different (Df scores to facilitate company action. Another option for 
Kids and Company continuation might be for "special" participarrts demonstrating further.needs. 
Other forms of assistance may be required at this time. i 
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EXHIBIT U-l 1 1 



/ 



Evaluation 

/ 

The Kids and Compapy topics for interaction in the'group counseling sessions may be evaluated 
as to effectiveness for students by students, for students by staff, and for students by parents. A 
very simple way of assessing effectiveness for students by students would be by administering the 
needs assessment instrument as a post-tool also. Then, based upon the differences in (D) scores from 
pre- to post-change, they can be objectively identified. Any subjective data collected through the 
sessions are valuable for planning future sessions wi^ students, staff, and parents. 



Example 

Instructions and Student Program Evaluation 



Please administer the Evaluation for Students. Ask the students/ parents to complete the 
evaluation regarding the general program and their child's feelings about self, ideas, activities, and 



prodi^ts. 



Thank participants for contributing their efforts for data collected and program development 



Activity 



Super Average [ Fair 



Poor 



1. 


Hiring On 


□ 


^ 

□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


Boss' Bonus 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


3. 


Setting Quotas 


□ 




□ 


□ 


4. 


Troubleshooting 


□ 




□ 




5. 


Company Expansion 


□ 






□ 



In Closing . . . 



Wanting to feel super afcKHJt yourself as a person is only the beginning to fulfilling the wishes 
that yojj have for yourself. \ 



Kids and Corfff^y has been shared with the hope that you now havte developed m^re positive 
feelings about yourself and your ideas; ana those conversations where you| share those i^eas, activities, 
and things you make. 



And now you are on your own! Remember, as you go to school each day, that y<Hi are a special 
person. You do have many very good ideas. You have many interesting ways of sharing those ideas 
with others. You can do many things very well as you take action on your ideas. Anc^, there are many 
thing:; tho I you have made by yourself and that you have made with others tf^at are special. 
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)TENTIAL STARTERS AND STOPPERS 

A common group counseling practice is role playing. Role playing is a particularly effective 
small group counseling technique because of the variety of potential strategy combinations which can 
be used. 



The implementation of this practice entitled Potential Starters and Stoppers provides students 
with the opportunity to apply interpersonal skills in relating with people in their environment Major 
strategies which are incorporated in this specific practice are modeling and tutoring. Potential 
Starters and Stoppers is for intermediate school participants. For students to be identified as a par- 
ticipant in such a group, they first must indicate a need for this interpersonal skill exercise by means 
of an assessment instrument or dialogue which qualifies them for inclusion. Afier the need has been 
established, the students will become a part of a "Situation Leaming" group in which (1) an initial* 
circumstance is described, (2) the various roles are defined, (3) the participants ^sume roles, and 
(4) a resolution is achieved. Roles are then reversed or circumstances are altered to allow each student 
to role play from a different perspective. This opportunity generates a variety of options from which 
students may perceive and act on a problem. 

A second group that the students experience is termed "Societal Practice" in which various satire 
roles are defined. Students assume structured roles. The roles a* enacted in a variety of circumstances. 
This technique reveals the effectiveness and ineffectiveness of specifically identifiable roles. 



Practice Objectives 



To facilitate interjpersonal skill development (Sociodrama) through structured group 
interactions. 

To facilitate interpersonal skill development (Psychodrama) through unstructured group 
interactions. 



To facilitate problem resolutions through application of interpersonal skills. 



1. Rally support. 

2. Disseminate practice information. 

3. Conduct orientation and in-service meetings. 

4. Conduct needs assessment to identify 
individual needs. 




Adapt Exhibits A-J-lll from Kids and 
Company 



5. Form groups of: 

a Sociodrama 

b. Psychodrama 

c. Sociodrama bM Psychodrama 



Exhibits V-l \\--Potential Starters and 
Stoppers 

^AW-Sociodrama ^ 
X-l 1 1 —Psychodrama 
Y-lll-/f. .. Then 
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6, Conduct two, one-hour w 9kly sessions for 
a six week period* 

7, Evaluate practice effectiveness to det^miine ► Exhibit Z-l W^Evaluation 

whether to terminate, continue, or make 

referrals* 
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EXHIBIT V-l 1 1 
Facilitator Instructions for Students 



Potential Starters and Stoppers 



As you change and grow through your lifetime, you will be constantiy faced with situations. 
The way that you approach these situations will determine how effective you are or want to be as 
a person. In order to begin looking more closely at the relationships which actually do exist in 
given situations, we are going to role play and look at our potential starters and stoppers that result 
Use the "If. . . Then" form to assist your thinking. 



-I - 
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EXHIBIT w ill 



Sociodrama 



One way of examining various situations is by the learning method or sociodrama technique. 
Solving problems and making decisions about those problems in certain situations is sometimes 
difficult for students in your age group. Because we want to work on some of these by 'Vole playing'' 
whichJimuch like play action, we will set several group rules which need each student's endorse- 
ment if we are to actually solve some specific problems. The first rule ii ^at oi honesty. Should 
you not participate or try to avoid a prpblem at hand; this, for instai^, v^ld be considered dis- 
honest. The second rule is that of responsi'bility. This, quite simply is behaving consistently with 
your stated beliefs. The third rule is explained as helpfulness, which is honestly assisting others in 
the group to work on their specific roles. The last rule is that of action which is agreeing to be 
actively involved both in and out of the group sessions. 

Do you have questions about any of the four rules: honesty, responsibility, helpfulness, or 
action? Can you agree to follow these four important rules? 

As a member of the group, we will be teaming about different types of roles we play in the 
school setting. Although we try to Be consistent in our behavior, we sometimes are not. Thus, we 
will assume roles called: (1) placating, which is generally blaming ourselves, (2) blaming, blaming 
others, (3) super-reasonable, reasoning every situation to not become emotionally involved, (4) irrele- 
vant, ignoring or withdrawing, and (5) congruent, consistent. 

Can you think of examples of each of these behaviors (placating, blaming, super-reasonable, 
irrelevant, and congruent) that you have seen? 

As a group we will take turns and see how much each of these roles feel and how they work 
with other people. 
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EXHIBIT X-llt 



ftychodrama 

Another way of looking at situations that you experience is to carefully explore the many dif- 
ferent optiom people have in a given set of circumstances. By exploring together, you with your 
group Will be able to "brainstomi" a variety of solutions to the problems you select to role piay. 

Do you recall any particular problem situation which has occurred recently, perhaps something 
you have seen on TV or read about? 

Your group facilitator wilt help you to simplify the problem you decide to explore so that it 
can be clarified and new suggestions for new approaches to problems can be role played. To do this 
we will all work together to forni some new ideas that might work or be effective. 

After your group role plays the situation that you l^ave described, you will stop and discuss it 
and try several other ways suggested by others in your group. You will want to talk about the po- 
tential starters and stoppers of the problem situation that each person describes. 

After the most effective approach is agreed upon by the group, you will rehearse it together until 
it seems comfortable, remembering to use those ideas that you identified as potential starters. 

You will then practice potential starters in similar situations at home and school and see what 
happens in the real^ setting. When the group meets afterwards, we will discuss our experiences. 
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EXHIBIT Ylli 
If ♦ , ♦ Th9n 
A Role Playing Group Counseling Practice 

Describe a situation: If , , , , 



. Then . . . 



STARTERS 7=^/1 




STOPPERS 


















t 
















X 
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EXHIBIT Zll I 
Evaluation ' 

The Potential Starters and Stoppers practice effectiveness may be evaluated in a number of 
different ways. Suggestions might be 

• a pre- post-comparison of potential starters and stoppers developed by students 

• a student demonstration of the various roles specified in sociodrwna ^ 

• placating 

• blaming 

• super-reasonable 

• irrelevant 

1 

• congruent 

• a student description and demonstration of role playing rules 

• honesty 

• responsibility 

• helpfulness 

• action 

• student identification and demonstration of a variety of alternatives in a problem solving 
situation with ability to perform effective methods of solution 
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OPERA TION DISCO VER Y 



How many times hiave you found yourself in a nev situation with new people, new activities, 
and making decisions about new directions for you? Q} ange affects different people in different 
ways. One form of change which has bieen focused on is that of students entering high school. 
Operation Discovery is a group counseling practice to help you ''bridge the gap'' between your 
middle or junior high and senior high school environment and experiences. Adjusting to "newness" 
can be a real challenge, particularly as you begin ^to sort throu^ the kinds of information which 
allow you to discover and meet your individual career development needs. One of the multitude of 
ways to discover needs would be throu^ mini-group discussions. 



Facilitator's Guide 

The following practice is intended to help bridge the gap between educational levels, e.g., 
from elementary to middle school, middle school to high school, high school to college, and two- 
year college to four-year college. For the sake of brevity, we have chosen a practice for the student 
entering high school. This orientation practice shouJd bel carried out before or as soon as possible 
after school starts. It may last for approximately fifteen or eighteen sessions. 

After identifying a group of students who feel they wish to interact with a counselor for an 
in-depth study of themselves, the counselor should find a time and area where Operation Discovery 
can take place. 

In addition to introducing the students to the school. Operation Discovery seeks to expand 
students' awareness of all the factors involved in helping them make a decision 9s it affects their 
career chok:es. This is accomplished by a variety of activities. 

These experiences will enable the individual to utilize the essential skills necessary to gather, 
organize, and evaluate information for effective decision-making. 

Students will: 

e have had an opportunity to preview school rules arid policies 

• examine their interests, aptitudes, and talents as they relate to career exploration 

• explore values as they relate to career decision-making 



sun/ey the opportunities that are available to them during and after hi^ school 



Practice Procedures 



Suggestions for Success 
(Objectives and Exhibit References) 



1. Facilitate a discussion group based upon 
student handbooks that were distributed prior 
to this first meeting regarding school rules 
and policies. 



To orient the students to school rules 
and policies 
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Practice Prccadures 



Suggestions for Success 
(Objectives and Exhibit References) 



2. What can students expect from th«s sjroup 
counseling practice? 

a. That they must actively participate in 
striving for goa\i "^nat they make rather 
than tf)05e that are made for them. 

b. That they will explore their likes, dis- 
likes, strengths, weaknesses, and needs 
before choosing a job. 

c. That they will be able to establish a 
channel of commufiication between 
themselves and others who can help 
them learn more about themselves, 
e.g., parents, teachers/counselors, 
religious persons, communityj'esource 
people, brothers, sisters, neighbors, and . 
close friends. \ 

d. That they will be able to use this informa- 
tion to explore career roles and find jobs 
or job areas that seem to ^kt their individual 
talents and needs. 

3. Ask the students to fill out information check 
shdjets to begin exploring knowledge of them- . 
selves. (Retain this and aril information for 
their individual folders which is something 

^ they use after the group, or choose to 
have placed in their permanent folders for 
safe keeping and future reference.) 

a. Start with the explanation of need to 
knov/ yourself . Answering the question 
'W/o Am /?" means writing down some 
very personal things about yourself 
(your experiences, your likes and dis- 
likes, your goals or values, your talents, ^ 
etc.) . - 

b. Choosing p career is a very personal 
thing and all information in this note- 
book will be confidentiat-between you 
and your counselor, unless you choose 
to share it with someone else. 

c. R^nforce the idea that answering the 
question "Who Am I?" and choosing 
a career are life-long processes. 

73 



To present your goals for the group 
so that students may know what to 
expect from Operation Discovery 



Exhibit AA-1 1 1 -Self Evaluation. 
Explain that once they begin to answer 
questioris, they will be able to explore 
careers and life styles that will comple- 
ment their individual tatents and needs. 



To realiise that choosir^l a career is a 
life-long process that requirer£«(isider- 
able time and effort 
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Practice Procedures 



Suggestions for Success 
(Objectives and Exhibit References) 



4. Di^minate and collect "sharing" sheets. 
You may or may not provide paper 
depending upon your financial resources. 

jJtftiiitate interest exploration. The 
besi^way to set career goatsis to find 
out tomething about your interests. You 
will be looking at a number of ways. 
Probably the most interesting to you 
will be. the results of the 0 VIS (Ohio 
Vocational Interest Survey) you will take. 

b. While waiting for the results of the OVIS, 
answer qt^estions to the Self-Interest 
Inventof^. 



5. Tiave student^ answer the self^inventory 
questions. 

"^a. Have students describe why three 
things in their wallet, purse, or on their 
person are vaiiied. 

b. Have students make a list entitled 
"Twenty Thin^ I Have To Do." Tell 
them to note cost, work, etc. of twenty 
activities they enjoy. 

c. Facilitate value elcploration through 
the use of Unfinished Sentences, e.g., 
"I like people wh(^ . . ." 

"^"^d. Establish values thi\ough Values 
* Exercise to know vvhich are most 
important to them (one being most 
important and twenty-seven being 
least important) and^discuss the poten- 
tial for ohange of value priorities. ^ 

6. Return and interpret results of OVIS. 



To help the students ^ome aware of 
their personal needs and development 



Exhibit ^^XW-Sharing 



Exhibit ZQrWS-Self-lntarest Inventory 



To help students understand their 
values and how they affect job choice 
and decision-m^ing 



Exhibit DD-Wl-Unfinished. Sentences 



Exhibit EE-lll-\/a/i/es Exercise 



. To have students complete any part 
of their personal folder they have been 
able to complete 



/Adapted from A Handbook for Career Guidance Counselors, developed by the Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education/College of Education, Untver$ity of Illinois, Urbana. 

* V0i6 Preparation Urtits, San Bernadino County Superintendent of Schools Office. 
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Practice Procedurei 



Suggestions for Succ^ 
(OBjectives and iSchibft References) 



Examine the options available to students 
during high school: clubs, extracurricular 
activities, work stuciy programs, vocational 
high school option if it exists in your school 
system, college prep courses, etc. 

b. Examine choices students have available 
to thenrr a rter high school: e.g., college 
community or two-year college, private 
trdde*technical school, military service, 
marriage, employment, etc. 



Tell the students how important it is for 
you to know their feelings a\)out Operation 
Discovery, and together plan groups for 
future "freshman" in t)igh school. 



8. Evaluate O/^eraf/on Discovery for future 
planning. 



n 



To have students explore thg oppor- 
tunities that are available to them 
during and after high school 



Exhibit FF-lll-Operaf/o/7 Discovery- 
Evaluation 



\ 



\ 
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EXHIBIT AAIII 
Self-Evaluation* 



Name 



Place a (+) Inside each item where you are.above average, a ) beside each item where you are 
below average, and a (-) beside each item where you art average. Place an (0) if the item does not 
relate to you. / 



1. Health 

2. Allergies 

3. Eye^is^t 

4. Muscular control 

5. Hearing 

' 6. Physical strength 

7. Weight 

8. Height 

9. English grade 

10. Math grade 

11. Science grade 

12. Social Studies grade 

13. Home Ec. grade 



14. Shop grade 

15. Mech. Draw, grade 

16. Art grade 

17. Music grade 

18. Gym grade ^ 

19. Clerii:al grade 

20. Social Science achievement 

21. Science achievement 

22. Math achievement 

23. English achievement 

24. Reading achievement 

25. Reading speed 

26: Vocabulary achievement 



27. My job today is going to school and gaining ai education. In ftye years I see myself doing: 



28. In ten years I see myself doing:^ 



29. Which do I preferf Use (L) for like, (D) for dislike, and (I) for indifferent: 

a. To work with things (motors, textiles, test tubes, etc.) 

b. To work with people ) 



•Parts of this evaluation are derived from the Department of Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

y '1. ■ , ■ 
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f XHIBIT AA lil (Continued) ' 



c. , To wurk with facts and ideas (writing, figures, research) 



d. Ti work indoors 



To work outdoors 



e. To work in urban communities 



To work in rural communities 



f. To move about 



To have a permanent home 



30. VWiat extracurricular activities do I enjoy most? / 



31. What do I do in my spare time? 



, ^ \ 

32. What are my hobbies? - ^ 



EXHIBIT BB-lli 
Sharing 



What would you like to shaie— 

1. About your family? i Are you living with one or more adults? Who are they? How\many 
brothers anc sisters do you have? Where have you attended school? 



2. About the things and events that have been important to you in your life|? 



3. About thirds you like about yourself? What you don't like about your^lf? 



4. About your feelings about yourself and others? Do you like to be with peoffte? Do you 
.enjoy being by yourself? What kind of things do you like to do with lother people? Alone? 



5. About your priorities? What things in life are most important to yoij? 
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EXHIBIT CC III 
f SalMnterest Inventory 

1. What are your most intecesting school subjects? 





VVhatjare vour least liked school subject? 


f 








* 

4 


V 









3. Do you prefer to work 

Indoors? □ 
Outdoors? □ 

4. List your hobbies or interests. 



5. I am most interested in (check as many as you wish): 



a. Mechanical work □ 

b. Working with numbers □ 

c. Scientific work □ 

d. Work with hands □ 

e. Sales work, advertising, public relations □ 

f. Helping people provide services □ 



6. In what ways would you like to improve yourself for the future? 
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EXHIBIT DDJIi 
UnfiiMshed Sentences 



Explore your values by finishing the foMowing stents of sentences. 
1. I like people who 



2. The greatest experience I had was 



3. I do well at 



4. My major strengths are 



5. I could do better at 



6. Things I would like to learn to do well 



* 7. The one thing I most want to accompli^ in the future ts 



) 
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EXHIBIT EEIII 
Value Exmrcise 

Explore your values further by rank ordering each of the 25 items (1 highest, 25 = lowest) 

Rank order these items 1 -25 ^ 

You may fid in the blank item. 

Pctitics 

Religion 

^ Work 

Leisure 

[ Knowledge 

Love 

Family 

Material Possessions 

Culture 

Friendship 

Money 

, Health 

Laws 

Self-respect 

Happiness 



,1 Freedom 

Scx:urity 



Success 
Power 

Understanding 
Skill 
Equality 
Honesty 

/ 

Trust * ^ 
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EXHIBIT FF-III 
Evaluation 

1. Do you fe^i this group helped you in understanding yourself better? 
Yes □ No □ ? □ 

Explain \ 



2. Which was the most difficult group session for you to complete? 
Discussion □ Handout □ 

Explain 



3. Which session did you feel was least important to you? 
Discussion □ Handout □ 
Explain \ 



4. What could be added or taken out to impVove the group practice? 
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BUDDY UNK 



Now that senior high school is coming to a close and you are thinking about the decisions 
you have ahead of you, one of them may be in regard to employment. When, where, why, and how 
are you going to be spending your timeand energy? Will your decisions be for only a short term? 
Or are you weighting out decisions which are long-range, such as idei^tifying a specific area of work 
or a specific life role which requires a lifetime commitment. Regardless of the nature of your deci- 
sion and the options you are exploring, others have had experience in at least similar situations. 
Because of their ability to identify with you, and you with them, you both can e#lore employment 
options which you had not considered. This, in turn, helps to take at least some of the "guess work" 
out of decision-making. 



Facilitator's Guide 

There are a variety of group counseling t^hniques which have been effective in high school 
students' career development. One of the most ef fectii^e approaches4^a&J»6ltfi identified as "peer 
counseling." Peer counseling, as it is addressedjh this practice, will be referred to as a counseling 
process for a homogeneous, small group of students linked with a buddy, a vvho has had 
need characteristics simitar to those of the full group, but who has developed beyond that stage of 
need. In this particular case,4he peer counselor is seen as a post-high school stucbnt The "Buddy" 
is matched with counselees on sex and interests, and is seen as a model by coiinselee participants. 
Buddy counsetor{s) meet with the school counselor to determme counseling session descriptions, 
including options for objectives, strategies, expected outcomes,^ tools for evaluation. After plans 
are set, buddy counselors and school counselors meet with a counsetee in a regularly scheduled time 
period at least twice weekly for a period of eight weeks. Peer counselors will meet with the counselor 
on a need basis throughout th^ implementation period. 

The methods the peer counselor will use include modeling and tutorial exercises. These particu- 
lar exercises are direct and indirect peer counselor responsibilities with other students providing role 
models also. These peer counselors inr>plement learning drills to meet the specific needs of the indi- 
vidual students. These approaches may be used in small groups of two, three, and four students per 
peer counselor. 

Research indicates that where modeling occurs most effectively, it will include: 

• modelsof the same sex of the client 

• models whom the client perceives as being of high status 

« peers as they have high social power for the client • 

• models who are similar to the clients (Hosford, 1969) 

The tutorial approach is most effective where the peer counselor, with the counselor, functions 
as the "system developer" to design the method, define the objective, describe the subject matter in 
detail, and provide special drills for facilitating career develc^ment through group participation, 

I 
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Practice Procedures 



Exhibit References 



1. Conduct a needs assessment to identify those ► Exhibit GGAW-Needs Assessment 

students who are interested in a career tlevelop* 

ment top|c (e.g., employment information to 
be addre^d in peer counseling groups), 

2. Determine specific needs area which can be ' '» Exhibit HH-lll-£/fe Rote Cons/dera- 
prioritized for implementation planning. tions 

3. .Hold an orientation session with the high 
school students to clarify and organize their 
nee^s. Discuss data collected on Exhibit ^ 
GG and HH and selection of Buddy Link 
Exhibit II. 

4. Identify a post-high school, "A Buddy," ^ ► Exhibit I M I \-P&er Counselor ID 

who is ab|e to provide a link with the student Survey 

and the post-high school community. Each 
buddy will be matched with the counselee 
group based upon: 

e sex e social power 

e status e similarities 

5. Hold a planning sessiori with buddy 
counselors. Examine Exhibits GG, HH, 
and II to: 

*e design project (six weeks) 
e set objectives 
e develop tools 

6. Implement the program: 
a. Peer Counseling Sessions 

1. Introduction and Orientation 

Z Review life career roles as they relate ► Exhibit KKAW-^People, Things, Data 

t^data, people, and things. 

3, Examine channels of entry into ^ 
^ various life roles (e.g., necessary prepara^ 

tion, placement potential, work/leisure 
rotes). 

4. Explore methods to identify work (e.g., ^ 
radio, newspaper want ads, friends) and 
metfiods of applying for and interviewing 
for jobs. 
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/Exhibit JJ-I W-Planner for Buddy 



Exhibit LLA\\-Satisffer$ for Me 
Exhibit MM-ll4-Goa/ Setting 



Practice Procedures 



Exhibit References 



5. Explore methods of involving one's 
self in the role of understanding others 
and understanding their job expectations 
and requirements.. 



6. Discuss deciding how to keep the job and 
whether or not to change jobs, i.e., reviewing 
how ^reer selection is a life*long process. 



Exhibit mAW-Understanding Work 
Dynamics 



Evaluate the program. 



Exhibit 00 \l\-BuddY Lmk 
Evaluation 



• Send fomn to peer Counselors 
e Send form to high school students 
e Send fomn to program counselors 
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EXHIBIT GG-III 

Needs Assessment. 

In order to dQtermine those students who hff/e individual needs for peer counseling regarding 
employment upon graduation from high school, a simple two or three item survey can bQ administered: 

1. Are you currently faced With decisions regard ing^ployment after graduation from high 
school? 

Yes □ No □ ? □ 

Explain 



Are you interested in receiving assistance for making some decisions througli additional 
information? 

Yes □ No □ .? □ 

Explain 



3. Would you be interested in exploring options for employment with a peer counselor and 
a small group of students with similar decisions to make? 

Yes □ , No □ ? □ 

Explain -^-^^ 
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EXHIBIT HH-III 

Life Role Consideretions 

> 

What life roles are yout:onsidering before completing high school? 

What life roles are you com'iicterirn upon graduation? 

Assume that you have graduated fro i high school dnd that you are cbnsidering a variety of 
life roles. In the following spaces, indicate what you will look for and what you.jcan realistically 
e)tpect from the life role you will sp^ect . 



Applicant's Name 

If you opt for a workin^role, what are vour expectations? 

• Rewards 

• Environmental Conditions* 

• Activities or Involvement* 

If you opt for a nonworking life role, what are your Ixpectations? 
e Rewards 

• Environmental Condition's 

• -Activities or Involvement 



4 '^ 
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EXHIBIT IMII - 
PMr Cout^seior Identification Survty 



This is a request for information whicb only you can give. Students Irom our school are con- 
ducting a survey to learn what former ^dents are now doing and if they would be interested In 
participatirig in our career guidance pro-am as a peer counselor. Please help us by giving the follow- 
ing information. 



Name 



Address 



EMPLOYMENT 

Presently employed? 
Job title 



Ves □ No □ 



Year last attending this school 

) ' 

. Phone 



If yes. full-time □ 
Employed by 



part-time □ 



Description of job_ 



How long have you had this job? ^ What job did ycjM have before this one? 

What job will thij one prepare you far? r 

EDUCATION 

Circle the highest grade' level you have completed: '12 13 14 
What school did you attend or what did you enter after high school? ^ 

Name of school or program^ Location ' 

What kind of course or training? ^ 

HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 

What courses, activities, or experiences that^you had in high school we/e most helpful to you? 



Thank you! Please send this Information to: a 

. P.S. We would like a personal letter from you if you have the time. We will share the letter with 
other students and the school staff, 
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EXHIBIT JJir 
P|«iner for Buddy Counselors 



1 ■ 

OBJECTIVES 


TOOLS 


Sfittinn 1 


• 


a « 


Session 2 




exhibit KK 


Session 3 




■ . " V' 

Exhibit LL I 


Session 4 




) ' 
Exhibit MM 


Session 5 




f 

Exhibit NN ^.^^ 


Session 6 


i 


Exhibit'OO ( 


/ . V 






1 

1 
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EXHIBIT KK Iil 
People . . . Data . . . Things 

List belpw activitieslhat you find rewarding: 



/- 


- f 








.>^"' ' 

i S i.^,.. 







After you have finishsd, \a| back and put tlje toileting code letters;- 
P — ' beside th^gs that involve pec^le 
T — . beside tilings 

D - beside words/symbols/numbers/idaas 



Total your People, Data, and Triings code Istters. This Vrfill give you some underst*»ndin9 about 
ypurs^lf as to the way you like to spend your ticne. / 



TdTALS: 



PEOPLE 



DATA 



THINGS 
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. EXHIBIT LL-III 



Satisf iers for Me 

Think of some satisfying experiences you have had in your life. These may be achievements, 

successes, or simply satisfactions that made you feel good: No. 1 

Listed below are some reasons why it might have felt good to you. Place an X before all of the 
reasons that helped make No. 1 feel good to you. 



A. 


1 felt what 1 did v'as important. 


1. 


1 received money or other rewards. 


B. 


1 used skill or know-how. 


J. 


1 leceived recognition and respect from 


c. 


1 enjoyed it. 




someone 


p. 


1 was creative. 




Others felt what 1 did was important. 


E. 


1 like to try new things. 




1 made others happy. 


F-. 


1 learned something new 




1 received love and affection. 


G. 


1 set an example for someone. 


N. 


1 received the approval of others. 


H. 


1 like to meet new challenges. 


a 


r> 



Review the ones above that you marked with an X; Circle the one you feel was the most 
important reason you felt good about it. Name four other achievements, successes, or satisfactrons 
you have had. After each one, list the reasons (A— N) that made you feel good about it. Then circle 
the letter that tells the most important reason why you felt good about it. 

REASONS 

2. _1 . 

3. \ ^ 

4. \ ^ ■ 

_ 
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EXHIBIT MM III 
Goal Setting 



Check each goal to see if- 

1. Is it achievable? 

a. Do you have enough time? 

b. Does achievement rest on other persons? 

2. Is your goal measurable? 

3. Was the goal motivating to you? 

4. Was the goal of value to you? 



GOAL l-_ 

• Byl 1:00 a.m. 



Yes □ No □ ? □ 

Yes □ ^No □ ? □ 

Yes □ No □ ? □ 

"Yes □ No □ ? □ 

Yes □ No □ ? .□ 



, I will 



This is something I want to do, and I iselieve it is something I can achieve. 



GOAL 2- 

By 11:00 a.m. 



, I will 



JThis [sjomething I want to do, and I believe it is something I can achiisve. 



t 



By_ 



For goals that are unattainable, renegotiate and proceed to achieve success. 
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EXHIBIT NN-III 
Understanding Work Dynamics 

1. Contact several persons who are enfiployed or are^emplo/ers of persons in roles similar to those * 
desired by the group. ^ 

2. Schedule several sessions in which they can interact with the group. 

3. As a group, prepare a set of the most relevant questions which needs answers or clarification 
and discuss how to follow up with row informatioa 

4. /Simulate an application and interview process. 

5. simulate an employee/employer, successful/unsuccessful working relationship. 

6. Simulate ways qf enhancing positive relationships and turning negative relationships around. 

7. Simulate a positive/negative termination process w^^ exploration initiated by both the employee 
and employer. 
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EXHIBIT.OO-III 

: Evaluatioh ^ 

Effectivem,^ of the practice may be measured in a variety of ways. TKe mo^t useful form 
wpuld be a description of the actual use of the rnini group experience in the employment process. 
The kinds of data to be collected should be determined by the group at the last meeting session. 
Through continued counselor/peer counselor follow-through efforts, it is possible to determine the 
most successful aspects of the session. This information can be used for future group planning. 

Determining peer counselor and counselor effectiveness by defining specific ro!es and responsi- 
bilities related to the students' "particular" needs would be extremely beneficial. The^sults might 
be used as the basis for ongoing interactions, referral, or termination of the practice. 
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S/NKVRSW/M 

^ Have you spem^much time analyzing the many strong or weak . lings you hold regarding any 
variety of issues or skgations? How do your priorities vary depending upon certain sets of circum- 
stances? To what extent do your priorities affect your decision-making when you are in a majority, 
a minority, or alone? And to what extent do variations in decision-making determine the effective- 
ness of the person that y v are or the person that you are in theprocess of becoming? 

The strengths c " yourjeelings in a given set of circumstances, your resulting career development 
decisions, the degree to wH^h you make commitments, and the reactions of others to your decisions 
often determine how you yourself as an effective person. With the many factors which do come 
into play, decision-making car> become a difficult process. Sink or Swim was designed for you as a* 
simple game approach to addressing the complexities of decision-mpking. The process may be im- 
portant at this point in your life, or, at least, it may stem so as yo.u face decisions, decisions, and 
more decisions about your feelings, facts, and priorities regarding your investment of time and energy 
into short or long term life roles and goals. 

FaeiKtatpr's Guide - ' " : — " ' 

Among the broad range of group couns^ding techniques available are those which utilize a gaming 
approach. The game in this strategy is played by a small group of post-high students with the coun- 
selor facilitating the gaming process to clarify those values which are important. The value statements 
are deterjTiined^b^j g^ partic ipants. ^ 

The students engage in the auctioning process to determine those statements which are of 
priority to them in a competitive situation. Following the game playing, students prioritize the 
same group of valwe statements individually. Group counseling follows based upon sessions held for 
groups which are first matched according to similar values, and are later matched with group mem- 
bers whdse values differ. 

The follow-up sessions include Sinl< or Swim gaming in which students list the pros and cons of 
holding to each value and assessing those rewards or difficulties that can Le anticipated. This process " 
assists in prioritizing decisions^ The next session includes verbalization of pros^and cons for group 
input, and the development of another priorities list. 

ffls?„gaminaiesuU reflect iaitial^^iorityiists^f values, Jn thi^ way, a rationale for^value 
prlorTtTes and fpllow-up decision-making for reprioritization, if any, is established and time and 
energy investment plans'may rollow. * - ? 



Strategy^ for Sinic or Swim 

Thh is a group counseling activity for high school students or college students who would like 
to darify^their values. A group of eight to fifteen students can be identified through the inventory 
(Exhibit PP-III). An excellent resource person would be the study hall or psychology instructor. 
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Goal 



Activities and^or 
Procedures 



Resources 



Suggested 
time 



To establish a small - 
group of students who 
will be able to .clarify 
their values 



The counselor should group 1. 

those students who answered 2. 

No or (?) to the inventory 3. 

que$ti6n "Do you know 4» 
what is important?" and - 5. 

those students who indi- 6. 
cated a willingness to ^ 
participate in a small group 
experience. 



an empty classroom 
a counselor 
8-15 students 
Holland's inventories 
dictionaries 
play money, e.g., 
from Monopoly 
(optional) 



7-8 sessions 



Session I 

Objective: To realize that different people hold different values. 
Activity: Using the dictionary, complete the following: 
Define values: 



Defirte goals' 



Activity: . Values 1 -26, Exhibit QQ-1 1 1 . 



Session II 

Activity: Have students list five things which are most important to them. Collect the papers 
and have a student read the value descriptions wnile you write them on the board. 
Students should try to place a one word label on the descriptions of values so that 
the group can arrive at a list of all the valuesr,they consider to be important. Have 
students copy this list. Then you are ready to play a game in which you auction 
off each value to the highest bidder. Tell the group members tf'iat they l.ive $2,(XX) 
to spend. If you have the money, you can give each student that amount. Next, 
the students should budget how much they intend to spend for each ftem. The 
sample would look like this: 

Amount Budgeted 

List of Valuer to Spend Amount that was Bid 
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After all the values are auctioned off, talk about the feelinjp you had during the 
auctiort such as: 

1. How did you feel when your highest value was bought by another student? 

2. Did you ever exceed your budget? 

a How did you feel vyhen you had money left to spend on things which you 
originally did not value? ^ 

Now rank your top values agaia. Are they stilj the same after the auction? Why or 
why not? 



Session III 

Admiriister Holland's Self-Directed Search Vocational Choice Inventory. 



Sessions IV, V and VI 

Use group scoring, profiling, and.grbup analysis according to the instructor's manual 
for Holland's SelfPirected Search. — ^ 



Session VII 

In this strategy the students will search and zero in on their values. 
Tear a paper into fourths: ^ ' i 

On each slip of paper, have the students write one high priority descriptive adjective 
a'jout themselves, e.g., ' 

• working with others • being alone 

• working with hands • being popular 

• being a leader • being an excellent athlete 

Instruct the students not to show the papers to anyone as they rank them in order of 
importance. 

1 . Take your least important value and share it with another porson. Talk about It 
Tell how yotr would feel if you wouldn't have this value. Explain the pros and 
cons of expressing this value. 
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2. Take your third least important value and tear it up. Tell how you feel about 
losing that part of you. For example, you might have an arm amputated. Hpw 
would you have to change your behavior if you lost^this value? Huw would thi% 
toss affect you? What could you do to change this minus or plus? , - 

3. . Take your second -^t important value and show it to the group. Have the 
group react with iti ^eption of what this value means to you, 

4. Take your most inrH)Of, it value and keep it face down. Let the group guess 
what i{*is. ^' ' . \ 



Session VIII 



Activity: . fjave tlie students -complete the Decisfon Analysis form. Discuss the results (Exhibit 
Kmii) • • ' < ' 



Session IX 

Activity: Conduct Life Line exercise (Exhibit SS I 1 1). 



Session XI 

Activity: Sink or Swim Evaluation (Exhibit UU III). 



Session X 

Activity: Conduct Values: Plus M and Minus ^O; (exhibit TT I 1 1 
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EXHIBIT PMII 
Individual Needs Inventory 



Your Name 



Do you know what is important to you? 

No □ 
Place a check in one box only. 



Would you be interested in participating in a pilot (a first time) program that would provide you 
with a unique small group experience to help ycj know what is important? , 

Yes n 

No " 

Place 3 check in one box only. 
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EXHIBIT QQ-in 
Values 1-2& 



Activity: Number the following Jist of values according to how important each one i? to you 
(1 liein<9 the most important and 26 th^ least). . . 



Politic^ 
Work 

Knowledge 
Family 

Material Possessions 
Friendsl ip 
Health 

Laws ^ • 

Happiness 
Security 
Power ' 
Skill 

Honesty ; 



Religion 
Leisure 
' Love . • ' 
Competitfon ^ 
Culture 
Money " 
Peace 

4 

Selfrrespect ^ 

Freedom 

Success 

Understanding 

Equality 

Trust 



S9 



Have Students discuss their most important and/or least important values expiainingjheir reasons for 
ranking them. • . ^ " 



hem 



Value Action 
Budjeted 



Spent 



3. 

5. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10, 
11. 



Tot^l 
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EXHIBIT QQ III (Centinued) ik 



. Value Action Examples- 

A high de^ee of sect* status throughout^your life h 

• Ablfi to<Jo many creative and>figinal things in Nfe ' ' 
Hevirg^money for the necessities of life such as: fcod,^onne, and clothes 

• Helping others and hnaking this world a^Mlter place to live 
Able to do things on your own and being alone most of the time 

• Having.a definite routine to* follow in work and pprsbnll life 

• Pryviding.leadership in many different Situations . . 
^ • Variety and change in lif£ • • • 

• Having time to<Jo the things you want to do # ^ 
^ Living in accordance with your values and ideals 

\ 

• Developing your intellectual capacity, increasing knowledge 

• Experiencing challenging situations wkh opportunities fortaking ris^s 

• Havingresponsibility in work, and^ther areas of life ^ 

• Being able to use your sKills, abilities, and talents 

• Living an orderly^ and predictable life •* ^ - . 

• Being independent ' . 

• Being in contact with many different peoplejn work and daily living 
« • Never feeling alone and always feeling secure 

• Competing with others 

• Authority over others and influencing people ^ 

• Enjoying and appreciating the beauty of many different tbings- 

• Physical activity * * * 

, • Notice, attention, and recognition for the different things you ^ throughout your life 
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EXHIBIT RR III 

^ , Decision Analysis Form • , 

What decision did you have to make today? ' \ • 

How would you further define this process you described above. Cljeck any of the foHcw^i^fg 
that you thinkwoijid apply. > ' ' , . ' , > ' ' ' 

□ - • • ■ > r . . 
□ 

□ 
□ 

Q 

...... 

□ It was a critical decision that rarely needs to be iTiade. 

□ 



t was short-term in nature.. . ' • 
t was long-term. . ' • , . ■ . * ' . .0' • 

,t was an easy, quick deicision requTring veryJittle time, ^ne.rgy, 'and thought*- i 
It was a very hard decisioi\to,m*ake and requTred much time ind .pffort. ^ 
It will have a direct effeqt'on other,decision!^ I will have..to mate in the futtjre/^ 
't was a typical day-to-day decision that l-fSce rtsg'ularly. j,,, 

♦ tAiQ^ A /trt^i^al rl£w«leSi^n that rsrolvf noorlc tn Ka AiaHp ^ 



t was a decision that affected only* me. 
t was ^decision that Would directly affect others. ' * > 



Did you need info rm'atiofi before you could begin to look at^ther pdsslble alternatives. If 
so, what was it? , • . . . 

What were the alternatives that you considered? 

Did your values, interests and needs affect your decision^ If so, how? 
• needs which '.ifluenced.my decision— 

values which influenced my decision- 

interests which influenced my decision— , 

• Were there other factors which influenced your decision? Other persons' opinions? 

• ' ^ 

^ In what order wouid you rank the alternatives you considered? 



' How did you follow through? If you did not, what were the barriers you fdund which pre- 
vented you r f ol 1 0 w-th rough ? ' 



\ 
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EXHIBIT SS-III 



Activity: Have the students compiate the Life Line exercise. Without exchange of words, 

have students mix in the room and select a partner by life line content. Discuss life 
line similarities and differences in individuals and then in the full group. 



Life Line 



\ Jj/ach letter identifies an event in an individual's life. Build your career life line by deciding 
what you thought was most important at that time in your life. Describe what decisions, if any, you 
had nr\ade. Record the information below. 



iflirth) 0 5 10^5 2P 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 



(Death) 



A B C D E F G H 1 ^ 


Point in 

TTnrie 


What event^ was important 
in your Ijfe? 


Wh'.t decisions did you make? 








B - 


4fir. ' 




C 


■ /•••■ • 


t 


0.. 


• 




;e 




: f- 




^ 1 . • 




G 






H 


4 

l—^ ^ ^ 






m 




J 
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EXHIBIT TT-III 
Value Pius and Minus (0) 



Activity: _ Have the students identify four top values. On the Value Plus and Minus form com- 
plete the negativeWid positive items which are related to that item. After this is 
done, discuss the r^ults and point out how some people value some things so highly, 
regardless of the neg^t4)(e or minus value they contain. And, on the other hand, values 
which are seen as initial pWority can drop off immediately based upon a realistic view 
of the difficulties they may present. And, finally, values which have initially been 
- viewed as low priority, with the development of additional enrichments, may, as a 
result, become high priority. 



1. Value: 



Adherence to this valQe will brmgfabpu);. 



Enrichments 



Difficulties 
0 



Value: 



Adherence to this value will bring about: 
Enrichments 

« 

Value: ■ 



Difficulties 



Adherence to this value will bring about: 
Enrichments 

4. Value: 



Difficulties 
0 



Adherence to this value will bring about: 
Enrichments 
+ 



Difficulties 
0 



^Provide one full page for each student to develop their enrichments and difficulties for each value. 
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EXHIBIT UL III 



Evaluation 



Sink or Swim mini-group counseling r ractice may be evaluated in several different ways. One 
method might be pre- and post-testing with Values: Plus M and Minus (Oh A comparison could be 
made of differences in pre (+) and (0) variables and post (+) and (0) variables. 



EXifVMPLE: 

Values: Plus M and Minus (0) 





+ 


Pre 

0 

3 


+ 


Post 

0 


+ 


■fferenca 
0 


1. 


3 


2 


9 


4 


+6 


+2 


2. 


4 


6 


3 


5 


-1 


-1 


3. 


3 


3 


5 


5 

• 




+2 


4. 


_5 


_7 


_7 


_9 


+2 


+2 




15 


18 


23 


23 


+8 


+ +5 



This is not to say that change in values is a result of the practice. However, only variables which 
might cause personal and social enrichment or difficulties are being identified and measured for change. 
Change, per se, in value priorities is strictly a matter of individual choice and should be considered 
irrelevanjt. Very valuable evaluations may be subjective, that is, the participants may report (1) what 
they gaihed from the sessions, (2) what actual decisions have resulted from the sessions, (3) what 
plans have been generated, (4) what needs were not addressed that should have been, (5) preference 
for additional min^group involvement, and {6) recommendations for more effective experience for 
students with similar needs. 
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CHAPTER 1^' 



SCHOOL CENTERED CAREER GUIDANCE: SUBJECT MATTER PRACTICES 

Harry N, Drier 

To achieve the goals of a school's career guidance program, new ways must be examined to 
realistically provide career development expediences within the subject matter presentations of all 
classrooms. This focus on guidance in the classroom demonstrates the position that career guidance 
must permeate the entire curriculum to be realistic, practical, and achievable. Furthermore; for most 
of the career development needs of students, the classroom and its subject matter content are, in 
fact, the most appropriate means of delivering guidance experiences. 

The integration or infusion of career development goals related to locally determined student 
career development needs is defined as a curriculum development corrcept of blendjng career develop- 
ment goals, guidance objectives, and activities into current subject matter goals and convent in a 
planned way. The integration of the two should enable students to: 

• find new interests, challenges, and purpose in the various subjects in which they are enrolled 

• demonstrate mdre classroom participation and subject matter retention 

• see the need to increase the number of basic skills courses offered after seeing the application 
of and need for these experiences in order to be successful in their aspired life roles. 

Furthermore, through blending in subject matter application activities related to actual community- 
related settings, educators will demonstrate more directly their concerns for preparing students for 
effective participation in various community rolfes. 

As one approaches the task of Implementing career guidance in the classroom, the following 
key steps and concerns should be considered: 

1. Faculty should be invited to participate. Voluntary rather than mandatory participation 
is the key word in pilot attempts in any local school. Guidance leaders need to recognize 
that the most effective volunteers are those school staff who are willing to accept the risks 
of innovation and the extra work involved in relating classroom activities to learning about 
occupations and other varied life role experiences. 



2. Faculty need to have background information on the school's career guidance goats, plans, 
and existing activities as well as the results of the current needs assessment. 

3. Faculty need to have time to "brainstorm" the kinds of experiences they might organize 
to enable students to discover and understand their career development needs and ways of 
meeting them. Faculty need to feel free to contribute any or all ideas they might have on 
how they would set up experiences for students. 
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Faculty need to be exposed to a wide variety of techniques or methods that might have 
promise for them in their setting. The following are but a few suggested ones: 



Dramatic presentations 
Value strategies 
Graphs 

Classroom reports 
Dance 

Brainstormifjg, 
Puppet shows 
Show and tell 
Recording-interviewing 
Story telling 
Oral reading 

Shadow pi ay s^ 

Diorama 

Observatidh recall 
Book making. 
. Riddles 
Limericks " 
Newsletters 
Newspaper skimming 
Crossword puzzle games 
Student teaching 
Time line presentations 
Planned student parties 
Field trips 
Student surveys 
Newspaper writing 
Opinion polls 
Debates 

Community study 
Elementary placement games 
Community issue debates and 
research 

Yellow page study 

Biographies 

Autobiographies 

Senior citizen interactiims 

Individual instruction 
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Games 

Student made slides and tapes 
Simulation activities 
Investigative teams 
Pantomine 
Murals 

Finger and junk painting 
Creative writing 
Library research 
Census of community workers 
Time machines 
eam competition 

Radio andTVi5rograms 

Experimentation 

What's my line type games 

Speech making 

Password type games 

Collections 

Exhibits 

Student tutoring 
Panels 

Mock court cases 
Mock town meetings 
Topographical displays 
3-D projects 
Musical parodies 
Sales campaigns 
Fishbowl discussions 
Pen pals 
Letter writing 
Video taping 
Reality test plays 
Mock elections 
Local n^apping activities 
Class breakfast 
Fairs^ 

Explorers club 



5. Once faculty have identified sources of career related experiences, they are ready to 
plan career guidance activities for the classroom. 

The following are a list of steps (with brief explanations) that each person should go through to 
assura that the activities are well planned and based on student needs. 



Example of Career Guidance Activity Plari 

V. 

Overall Activity Information 

1. Description. A brief description of the activity and its purpose should be provided. 
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2. 



Student career development needs. In a career development program it is hoped that 
activities will be generated from specific student needs that have been identified in ihe 
needs assessment. These needs will establish the rationale, purpose, or focus for each 
career development activity used in the classroom. 



3. 




teachers a general focus or direction in developing new classroom activities to impact on 
the expressed need. 

4. Subject matter considerations. After goals have been ident f ied, they should be incorpo- 
rated into the subject matter. The curriculum can be analyzed by teabhers, students, 
parents, community persons, and administrators to determine where the"bfcst fit may occur. 

5. Activity-based objectives. From each goal Specific objectives will be written in behavioral 
terms so that the intended outcomes are clearly identified. There may be one or severaj 
behavioral objectives for each activity. The basic parts of a complete objective are ( 1 ) actor, 
(2) desired behavior, (3) conditions for learning, and (4) degree of achievenDent expected. 

6. Time consideration Consideration should be given to the length of time needed foir each 
activity, the most appropriate time to implement the activities within the school year 

* should also be considered. 

7. Self-preparation. The self-preparation element will list the knowledge, materials, resources, 
or other important in^formation needed by the teacher before implementing the activity 

in the classroom. 

\. 

8. Evaluation. After an activity has been implemented, it is nec vj^sary to see if student 
. needs have been met. The evaluation tools used prior to teaching the activity can be used 

again at the conclusion of the activity to determine student achievement. 



Activity Level Information 

1 . Behavioral objective for specific activity. (Actor, behavior, conditions of learn ing, and 
degree of expected achievement) 

2. ^ Prerequisite learning. What should the student know before becoming involved in this 

specific activity? 

3. Time considerations. How much time should be appropriated to fully complete the 
activity? 

4. Special considerations. What special suggestions could a past user suggest to new faculty 
^ to successfully implement the activity? 

5. Teacher/counselor activiti^. What are tfte specific tasks and responsibilities for the pro- 
-viders (teacher, counselor, community representative, etc.) of the activity? 

6. Student activities. What are the specific tasks and responsibilities fdr the students as 
receivers of the activity? 
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7. Resources needed. What resources are needed for the activities. 

^. Evaluation. Determine what studer>t achievement should be measured and how. 

The fojiowing classroom-based career guidance activities found in this chapter have been 
designed to serve only as examples. When a local school considers its current student career develop- 
ment nee s and designs plans for developing and implementing experiences to overcome these needs, 
the process, format, and sample ideas provided should be of assistance. 
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I'M DIFFERENT-ARE YOU? 



Stepi ' 

O^rvievy, concept, and purpose of this activity: The purpose of this activity is to make students 
aware of themselves through a variety of activittes that point out what is uniquely theirs- their 
uniqueness, regarding their physical makeup, friends, interests^'^nd school. 

The first part of the activity leads the students to realize that their physical characteristics make 
. them different from everyone else. The second part of the activity makes the students aware that 
Neach family member is responsible foV certain functions in that^roup. The third part makes the slu 
dfents aware of their Interests and the fact that friends share the same interests. In conclusion, an 
effort is made to show that a very real and important relationship exists between what students learn 
in school and what they choose for a career. 

^ Stepi ' . 

Student career development needs: Students need to recognize that they possess clj^acteristics 
which are unique and distinguishable 4rom other homan t)eings. ~ 

Step 3 ^ 

* Career dev^opment goal: Students will acknowledge their uniquenesses through { 1 ) identif ica- 
°tion of body parts, (2), senses, (3) feelings, (4) interests, (5) successes. 

Step4 

Subject matter considerations: This material is r^ommended for use in the alfe of Communica- 
tion Arts in the first grade. 

Steps 

Objectives: 

a. Given verbal directions the students will point to the different parts of their heads and 
- develop a rfddle d^^rltomglfiemselves. 

b. Given verbal direction the student will draw a picture of his/her head and other parts of 
the body. 

c. Working in pairs and using tracings of their bodies, the students will compare sizes of 
various external body parts. 

d. Given a test of body parts and a list of designated activities, the student will match^each 
part with its desigi^ted^aetrvtties. 

e. Given situations in which 9 sense is identified, the student will indicate a positive or nega> 
tive relationship between preferences and a selected object or-event. 

f . Given examples of situations which might occur in a family, the students will decide how 
they or other family members would feel in those situations. 
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Step 6 



Time considerations: Total time 472 hours 

Activity time: Activity 1. 30 minutes 

2. 30 minutes 

3. 60 minutes * . 

4. 30 minutes 

5. 60 minutes 

6. 60 minutes 

Step 7 

^^Seif 'Preparation: "I'm Different— Are You?" is an integrated communication arts resource 
activity designed to be taught if^elatively early in the first semester of first grade. This activity can 
be used ip classes where the^e is a wide>ange of language abilities without placing the students in 
ability groups for daity instiHJCtion. ^ ' 

The first activities are concerned With the students' knowledqe of their body parts. The teacher 
should evaluate e£ich student's knowledge of his/her body part^ brtelbrci't^^itng thl^seg^ If the 
student exhibits familiarity with his/her body parts by locating and naming them, this first activity 
may be used as review material. 

t» 

The content of this lesson is based on the student's own experience. The structure depends 
upon the information the students provide about themselves, their family situation, and personal 
dealings with their friends. 

The initial approach to teaching these activities is teacher-directed. As a result of discussion 
involving the entire class, the student is allowed to express personal impressions, feelings, and 
knowledge through verbal interaction, role-playing, and drawings. 

Step 

Evaluation: The main type of evaluation in this lesson is Evaluation Sheets which require a 
minimal amount of writing. 



Activity Level Information 
Activity One 

Stepi 

Behavioral Objective: (A) Given verbal directions, the students will point to the different 
parts of their heads^and develop a riddl^escribing themselves. 

Step 2 

Prerequisite Learning: N/A 
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Steps 



Time Considerations: thirty minutes (entire class) 



Step4 



Special, Considerations: ( 1 ) small groups and pairs, (2) prepare sufficient copies of the evalua- 
tion sheets from the master copy, (3) have mirrors available for use. Small mirrors may be provided 
for each one or two students or several large mirrors may be used. 



Introduction to the Cl^ - 

"We are going to spend some time learning about ourselves. W9 will see how we are alike and 
how we are different. To help us know more about ourselves we will draw pictures and make other 
things which tell somethfng about 1JI5. All of those things will be put in a booklet called, "I'm 
Different-Are You?" 

Steps 5 and 6 

Teacher/student activities: Ask students to point to and name the various parts of an individual's 
head. As this is done make sure each member of the class can see the part pointed to. Some of the 
parts which should be named are 



List these features on the chalkboard as the students name them. Add any that the students 
omit. Group students in pairs and complete the Evaluation Checklist for this objective. 

Explain to the students that each one of them is alike, but different in various ways. Indicate 
that they will be given an opportunity to find out how their heads are alike or different from others. 

a. Using a mirror, describe your features and point to each feature. Emphasize the use of 
complete sentences by saying, '1 have brown eyes," or "I have blond hair." 

b. Ask the students to describe themselves. They may use mirrors to help them complete 
this task. As the students mention their features, list the descriptive -adjectives on the 
chalkboard. Encourage thf students to use complete sentences. Ask leading questions 
to obtain features that the^students haveiiot mentioned. 

c. Ask the students to tell how their heads are similar to yours. (They may also use mirrors 
for this task.) Their responses should reveal that they are alike by having the same features 
such as a mouth, a nose, eyes, ears, etc. 

d. Ask students how their heads differ from your head. Possible responses include eye color, 
skin color, face shape, freckles, etc. 



eyes 
ears 
hair 
nose 



mouth 
chin 

eyebrows 
eyelashes 



cheeks 

forehead 

lips 
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Have students in pairs and describe themselves to one another. Ask them to identify the 
ways in which their jds are similar and different. Circulate among the students, checking theii 
responses and offering suggestions as necessary. 

Step 7 

Resources Needed: 

chalkboard^ evaluation checklist 

, chalk mirrors 

Ste^rB 

Evaluation Procedures: Divide the class into pairs. Tell the students that you are going to call 
out a part of the head. They are to point to whatever you call out. For example, "Your ears!^ 
"Your' partner's nose!" Continue the activity until you have covered all parts of the head at least 
twice and have determined whether students are having difficulties. Record each student's perform- 
ance on the Evaluation Checklist by placing a check in the correct column. 

Tell, the students that they are going to make up riddles about themselves. Tell them they should 
try to think of their special features and finish the riddle by filling in words from the ch^ll^fc^rd 
about themselves. Demonstrate the use of the form by making a riddle about yourself on^^fte chalk- 
board. ("I have blue eyes.") Then circulate around the room and help the students with spelling and 
articulating their ideas as they complete the form. Tell the students to put their names on the back 
of the riddle so that they can be identified for evaluation. 

Record on the Evaluation Checklist (Exhibit A*IV) whether each student has completed the 
riddle, and whether his/her statements were accurate. Be careful to avoid value judgments. For 
example, "I have pretty hair," should always be considered right. Save the riddles for inclusion in 
"I'm Different-Are You?" . ' ^ . 

Summary 

Read some of the riddles to the class and have them try to fluess who is being described. Place' 
the remainder on the bulletin board and encourage the students to read them and guess who has 
written each one. « ^ 

i Remind the students that they will be making a booklet entitled, "I'm Different-Are You?" 
throughout this lesson. To make the students aware of the importance of this booklet, ask them to 
think of books they have seen in which people collect and add things. Books of this type may be a 
baby book, arrecipe book, stamp album, photograph album, and a scrap book. Explain to the stu- 
dents that they^are going to collect things about themselves and that the riddle which they have just 
completed will be the first page of their booklet. Also, explain that you will collect this page and 
future pages as they are completed. At the end of the unit the pages will be returned and assembled 
into a booklet. 

Each student will make a cover out of construction paper (1?" x 12") and will be allowed to 
take the booklet home. Ask the students to think of other things that could be included in this 
booklet. . 
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EXHIBIT A-IV 

Activity One 
Evaluation Checkli$t 



Student Name 


Satisfactory 


Needs 
Improyemont 


Riddle 
Completed 


Accuracy 


• 
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Activity Two 
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Step 1 

Behavioral Objective: Given verbal directions the students will draw a picture ot his/her head 
and othervparts of the body. 

St^2 

Prerequisite Learning: N/A 
Step 3 

• Special Consideration: Prepare sufficient copies of me Worksheet (Exhibit B-l V). 

Display posters featuring characteristics of the head^o that they are visible to all students. 

Have mirrors available for use. 5ma1l mirrors may le provided for each one or two students 
or several large mirrors may be used. * ^ 

\ 



Introduction S'" 

"During our last session, we studied the various parts of the head. We talked about one head 
being different from another and wrote riddles emphasizing these deferences. Today we will study 
tKese differences in greater detail." .. . 

Step 5 and 6 ' " " ' . 

Teacher/Student Activities: Discuss the features of the heads shown oh the posters. Emphasize 
those parts which students should show in their drawings Ito be made later in the lesson) to make 
the heads identifiable (fceckles, dimples, eyes, shape of head, chin, ett.). 

■J 

Read to the students a poem dealing with a speci^al person or persons and then ha\Je them join 
you in reading'the verse. Briefly discuss the meaning of the lines. 

Have the students use the mirrors to identify their individual features. Work with the^entire 
class of in small group?. Allow sufficient time for the students to review all their features. 

Ask the students to draw the following individual features on a worksheet as you identify them 
one at a time (students may use crayons to fili the colors): 

a. Shape of head ; 

b. Facial parts (eyes [color] , ears, nose, mouth,^ebrows, eyelashes, etc.) • 

c. Type of hair (long, short, straight, curly), hair style, color 

d. Appropriate distinctive features such as freckles or dimples 




Have each student fill in the blank at the bottom of the worksheet witW^i&e^^ame. Discuss 
and emphasize that names of people begin with capital letters and that the workd "I" is always 
capitalized. Discuss the placement of a period at the end of the sentence. 

Collect the drawings, evaluate them, and record the results on the Evaluation Checklist 
(Exhibit C-IV). ; • 
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>^ Step 7 

Resources: 

Steps ' 



Worksheet 
orayons 



pencils mirrors 
Evaluation Checklist t f 



Evaluation: In evaluating the drawmgs, avpid the assessment pf artistic ability. Check for the 
'presence of the following features: * .... 



outline of head 
eyes 
nose ' 
mouth 

ears v 



hair , 
eyebrows^ ' 
e/elash^^ » „ * - . 

, chin ♦ • • 
appropriate distinctive features such as freckles 
or dfniples > ^ i 

\^ ^» * ^ ' ^ 

If there is any question as to what parts of the drawing are interided to be^ interview tht student to 
find out -Give the student one ( 1 \ point for each feature which is present. A score of eigh t is 
considered satisfactory. Use the Evaluation Checklist to record <fompletion of the ta$k..^^ 



Activity Three 



\ 



-Stepi 



Behavioral. Objective: Working in^pairs and using trac^in^ of their bodies, the students will 
A' compare sizes of various external body par^> * * , , . 

Step 2 

Prerequisite Learning: Understanding of "Taller/ ""Longer," and "Bigger" 

^ — n» 

Steps 

Timo Consideration: sixty minuted (art related) 
St»p4 ' ^ ' " ' ' 

^jecial Confiderations: Prepare sufficient copies of the Evaluation Sheet (Exhibit D-IV). . 
Collect several male B'nd female dolls and display them in class. 

Sea/re a roll of butcher p^er or wrapping paper. There must be enough paper so that every 

stuiient can have a piece as long as his/her height 

- • « ^ « 

Rrepare to assign students in pairs. 
Have art supplies available fpr use. 



1 . 
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EXHIBIT CiV 
. Activity .Two 
Evaluation Checklist 



STUDENT ^IAIVlE 



NUMBER 
CORRECT 



TEACHER'S COMMENTS 
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Introduction 



"Today we will examine our bodies and determine how they make us unique/' 
Step 5 and 6 ^ 

Teacher/Student Activities:, Review the body parts identified in Activity Two. Discuss with 
the students how people are alike or different using these body* parts as reference points. 

Assign each student to work with a partner. Use one of the dolls to demonstisate tracing the 
body and filling in the features and clothing. ^ 

a. Have one student lie down on a large sheet of butcher paper or wrapping paper and the 
second student trace around him/her. 

b. Direct the students to switch roles and use another she^t of paper for tracing the second 
student. ; 

c. Have each student fill in the featuces and ctothing on his/her own outline. 
Ask the students tcJ^mplete the Evaluation Sheet. 

Display all completed pictures around the room with the partners' pictures side by-side. 
Step? ' 

Resources: 

Dolls Evaluation Sheets (Exhibit D IV) * 

Paper (butcher or wrappii^g) Evaluation Checklist (Exhibit E l V) 

Evaluation Art Supplies 

Crayons 

Step 8 

£i^/aaf/o^^ Pass oirr^ Evaluation Sheets and instruct the students to work in pairs and com- 
pare their body pictures^ find answers to the five questions. Indicate "Satisfactory" on the evalua- 
tion checklist if the exercise is completed accurately. If confusion appears to be evident, indicate 
. ;jN^s lmprovement""andTgVH©^ 

Activity Four ^ ^ 

Stepl 

Behavioral Objective: Given a list of body parts and a list of designated activities, the student 
will match each part with its designated activities. 

Step 2 

Prerequisite Learning: N/A 
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EXHIBIT D-IV 



Activity Three 
Evaluation Sheet 



NAME 



WHO IS TALLER? 



WHO HAS LONGER ARMS? 



WHO HAS LONGER LEGS? 



WHO HAS A BIGGER HEAD? 



WHO HAS BIGGER HANDS? 
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EXHIBI r E lV 

Activity Three 
Evaluation Checklist 



Student 


Satisfactory 


Needs 

III 1^1 WCI 1 ICI i I 


Teacher. ■ 
Comments 
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Step3 , - 

Time Consideration: tHtrty minutes (entire class— Physical Education, Health subjects) 
Step4 

Special Considerations: Display the body outlines developed earlier. 

Prepare copies of worksheets (Exhibit F-IV) and evaluation checklist (Exhibit G-IV) from the 
samples provided. 



Introduction 

"\n the earlier lessons of this unit you have identified specific body parts. Today, we>are going 
to talk about what these parts do," 

$tep5and 6 

Teacher/Student Activities: Review the body parts using one or more of student drawings as a 
visual reference. 

Tell the class that you will give some verbal suggestions for activities you wish specified stu- 
dents to perforr^. I ndicate that after the student has perforrVied each activity, other students wil^; 
be asked to discuss the body parts involved in that movement. Suggestions and responses may include: 

Verbal Suggestions Student Responses > 

jump legs 

lift arms, back, knees 

laugh mouth r 

listen ears 

throw ^ arm, hand 

walk feet 

look - eyes 

a. Accept a wide variety of student responses and encourage them to analyze how an activity 
can involve many body parts. 

• b. ' Encourage the students to suggest some movements for the others to discuss. 

" c. Change the procedure by stating the body part and having the students supply movements. 

Pass out self-prepared worksheets. Instruct the students to cut from Worksheet No. 2 the part 
of the body which matches the picture on Worksheet No. 1 and then paste it under the picture. 
After the students have completed the worksheet, help them correct their answers and understand 
the activity. 



flave students complete Evaluation Sheet. 
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Resources Needed: 



Worksheets Evaluation sheet- . 

Paste Evaluation checklist / 

Scissdrs Student drawings from earlier activity 



Steps 



Evaluation: Give the students directions for completing the evaluation sheet. Use the evalua- 
tion checklist to record student completion of the task. 

Activity Five 

S^pl _ ^ 

Behavioral Objective: Given situations in which a sense is identified, the students will indicate 
a positive or negiltive relationship between preference and a selected object or event. 

Step2 

, Prerequisite Learnings: Vocabulary knowledge 

sense smell ^ 

sight ^ taste 

hearing touch 

Step 3 

Time Consideration: sixty minutes (entire class, smalt groups) 
Ste|>4 

Special Considerations: Prepare Evaluation Sheets (Exhibit H-IV). 

Set up stations with sense-stimulating objects ^nd cards identifying the objects. Use the follow- 
ing as suggestions and add any others which seem appro^tete. 



Sight 



Magnifying glass pr microscope and small objects for viewing; flowers, shiny objects, 
pictures, ink blots, objects with vivid colors, and patterns 



Hearing 



Phonograph and recrods, music box, bells, sticks or pencils, cooking pan lids, rubber bands, 
comb and paper, empty bottle^i, noise makers 
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EXHIBIT F-IV 



Activity Four 
Worksheet Ide^ 



i/Vorksheet No. 1— Draw full piGture$4four-each at leasts of persoasJnvQlvedin_differfint _ 

Activities, e.g., (1) cowboy laughing, (2) baseball piteher throwing ball, (3) young person listening 
to radio, and (4) young person kicking a ball. 

SAMPLE 



Picture 




Caption box 



€LtC. 



Caption box 



etc. 



Worksheet No. 2-On an 8%" x 1 1" sheet draw fourteen boxes, two colunnns wide, seven boxes 
each. Each colupin of boxes should contain drawings of various parts of the .body needed to complete 
the caption portion of Worksheet No. 1 . 

SAMPLE 



Eye 



Ear 



Nose 



Hands 



Hands 



Ears 



Feet 



Eye 



Ears 



Legs 



Lips 



Lips 



Knees 



Lips 
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EXHIBIT G'lV 

Activity Four 
Ideas for Evaluation Sheet and Checklist 



Construct an 872" x 1 1" sheet with four pictures of students performing activities. Allow room 
for captions underneath. 



Boy Laughing 



Girl Throwing Ball 



Boy Pulling Wagon 




Evaluation Checklist 
8%" X 1 1 " Worksheet Example 



1 ■ 

Student Mama 


Number of 
Responses 
Correct 


Teacher's Comments 


1. 






2. 




-.1 


3. . 






4. 






5. 
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Smell 

Vinegar, spices, food (banans/ peanut butter), fidwers, leather, perfume 

Taste 

Edible materials such as salt, sugar, vinegar, rock candy, lemon or lime juice, and fresh 
and processed vegetables or fruits 

Touch 

Sandpaper, cottonballs, satin, velvet, nylon net, glass (no sharp edges), sponge, polished ^ 
and unpolished stones, liquids such as water and cooking oil ' , 

Arrange for five group leaders (volunteer parents, teacher aides, or older students) to be present 
at required time. Tell the group leaders that they will supervise a sensory activity with the students. 
Ask them to emphasize tfie stimulus^sense, organ-sense relationship of the objects. 



Introduction 

"We have studied the various parts of the body and how they work. Today we will talk about 
some special ways in which our bodies work." 

Step 5^ 6 

Teacher/Student Activities: Ask the students to tell how they notice things. Lead thern to 
name the five senses. List on chalkboard as they are identified. 

Ask the students to identify one or more body parts associated with each of the senses and 
the function of that part. Possible responses include ' 



Sense Sense Organ ^ Function 

sight eyes to see 

hearing ears to hear 

smell nose to smell 

taste , mouth " to taste 

touch fingers, hands, toes to feel 

Ask the students to identify several stimuli for each of the senses. Possible responses include 

Sense Stinpuli 

sight pictures, print, objects 

hear music, conversation, noise 

smell food, flowers, perfume 

taste food, drink 

touch silk, sandpaper, wood, metal, glass 
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Explain to the students that they will now have an opportunity tp explore each of the five 
senses. Tell thefn they will be divided into five groups and that each group will be assigned a specific 
sense station at which they are to .work. Indicate that ;iey will change stations when you so direct. 
(Time will vary depending on number of activities required at the stations.) CirccMatQ among students, 
giving aid as necessary. ^ . ^ ' 

a. Divide students into five groups and assign each group to one station. Introduce the 
group leaders (volunteer parents, teacher aides, or older students) to the students. 

b. I ndicate the location of stations and have students move to their^assigned station. . 

c. Ask group leaders to supervise the students as they perform activities at the various 
stations. Have each leader discuss^ with the students those activities they liked or disliked. 

d. Have students change ^t^tions at appropriate time intervals. Repeat this until each group 
has participated in activities at each of the five stations. 

i 

Have class reassemble as one group. Discuss with the students the activities at each of the 
stations^ particularly those they liked or disliked. Ask them to indicate^their preferences and list 
them at the chalkboard. Emphasize "why" they liked^r disliked certain things. 

Have students complete the Evaluation Sheet. 

Step 7 

Resources Needed: 

Placecards ^ 
Sense Stations 
Chalk 

Resource person 

Step 8 

Evaluation: Distribute the evaluation sheets. Ask the students to complete the sheets by 
recording onfe object from each station that they Jiked and one that they disjiked. *Tell the students 
they may vis^t the stations to look at the place cards as an aid in identifying their likes and dislikes 
and in spelling the words. Assist the students when necessary. Colfect the completed papers and 
tell the students they will be returned for use in their personal book. Use the evaluation checklist 
to record student completion of the task. 



Evaluation checklist (Exhibit L-JV) 
Evaluatkm Worksheet 
Chalkboard 
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EXHIBIT H IV 

' Activity Five 
Evaluation Sheets 



Obstruct five woricsheets, one each for the sense of (1) seeing (eyes), (2) hearing (earh 
(3) smelling (nose), (4) taste (tongue), (5) touch (fingers). 



Each sheet then would look something lilce the following: 



I lilce to see 



I do not like to see 



7 



Name 



•'SEE! -.^fc.- 
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EXHIBIT MV 

Activity Five 
Evaluation Checklist 



Student's 
Name 


Satisfactory-^ - 


Needs 
1 rnproverneni 


Teacher's 
v#OiTinienis 
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STEREOTYPES IN THE WORLD OF WORK 



Stapl 



Overall concept md purpose of Cfte activity: This activity is intended to heighten students' * 
awareness of the personal and social implications of a cifreer. It atso is intended to impart th^skills 
and self-awareness needed for an intelligent career cteclsion. This activity provides a series of class- 
room experiences through which students may take stock of their interests, dominant'characteristtes, • 
achievements, and values. Theearly segmentof the unit focuses on ttaf actual skills of decision- > 
" making. The last segment pf the unit asks the students to utilize their skills and, using their personal ^ 
data, to actually make tentative career decision. 77^/5 decisiot), of course, i£inten<jled for itSMalue 
as an exercise in self-awareness and the use of decision-making skills, and not as an attempt to push 
, students into making a serious career choice. (This shout^^be emphasized to the students.) 

-Step2 * - ' ^ 

Student career development need: Students nlbd to appraise similarities and differences in the 
attitude and value systems of others in order to become tolerant in interpersonal relationships, 

St0p3 

Goal: The student will use discussions about career and person stereotypes to work toward ah 
understanding of how his/her interests, aptitudes, and achievements may be relatedto educational/ 
occupational goals. . . • ' 

Step4 , ' . 

Sub/ect matter consickration: English and Guidance— jprade 10 
Steps i ^ / 

Behavioral objective: Note: It is suggested that for such a lesson there may be s^eral behavioral « 
objectives formulated for this goal and need statement. On'y one ex«nple is actually presented here. 

1. Given five stereotypical traits used to describe memt)ers of two«given occupational groups, 
the students will compare and contrast in writing th£ personalities of actual workers to the 
stereotypes, and compare in writing their traits to those of the workers in the occupations. 

Steps * ^ , - • . 

77/necom/cfo/9r/om. ten hours (anytime during the year) ' . , ' 

Step? • r-^ / 

Self'prfipantioti: Many of the activities in this lesson call for students to think about, and at 
times, to share personal or private information about themselves (i e., their own special interests; ** 
achiev^ents, values, etc.h Obviously, thVteacher/counselor Wilt have to exercise discretion in 
handling these situations. Alternative activities ha/e been suggested ^t certain pofnts in the unit. 
Beyond this, the teacher/counselor should remain sensitive to the feelings of the students, and make 
.. adjustments in the activities as it becomes necessary to avoid any possible embarassment to students 
who might not function as well ta others in interpersonal classroom situations. 

- ■ i ^ ■ - • . , . 
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Step 9 



Overall lesson evaluation suggestions: Have each student select an occupation he/sh^ may want 
to pursue and write a paper of not more than four pages in length as an out-of-class assignment. 
Jn this paper, the student must describe at least three of his/her achievements, give at least one reason 
why each is important to him/her, and state how the achievements relate to his/her occupational 
choice, interests, and abilities. Format should be based on established writing techniques (intro- 
duction, body, conclusion) and judged on con^t as well as form. 

Evaluate the p::per in terms of content. 

1. Are three achievements given? 

2. Is one reason each achievement is important given? 

3/ Is a relationship between achievements and occupational choice, interests, and abilities 
shown ? ^ 



Activity One 
"Stereotypes and Their Possible Effects" 

Step 1 « 

Behavioral objectives: (Because this example shows only one objective we will use the same 
one listed previously.) It is very possible that for many career guidance activities * will develop, 
you might have several objectives for each goal. 

^tep 2 

Prerequisite learnings: No special skills or' understandings are needed on the part of tenth grade 
students. 

Steps 

Time considerations: It is suggested that ten hours will L^e needed to complete all aspects of 
this activity. It shoul^ be pointed out that this activity probably will not be implemented as a block 
but the ideas infused throughout one unit, semester, or year. 

Step 4 

Special considerations: Relate stereotyping to stories (or poems, etc.) previously read in class. 
Perhaps it might be wise to pre-plan some use of stories with obvious stereotyping that could be 
reflected on at this time in the "career work." 

(story) Washington lrving-"Th^ Headless Horseman" (teacher stereotype) 
(poem) Edward Arlingtorv Robinson-"Richard C jry" (the rich) 
(story) Willa Cather-'The Sculptor's Funeral" 
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Step 5 and 6 

Teacher/student activities: Define and give examples of the term, "stereotype," for the class. 

Direct students to collect materials from magazine advertisementi, illustrations, cartoons, etc., 
showing people in work situations. Selection should be based on recognizable career stereotypes- 
the business person, the household worker, the plumber, etc. 

Collect the material the students have gathered, select the best and mosj representative of 
these, and display them for the class. 

Prepare sufficient copies of the^necessary handouts. 

Indicate that the purpose of this first activity is to motivate students to begin thinking realisti- 
cally about careers and about their own abilities, interests, and achievements. To introduce this 
topic, a discussion of career stereotypes has been chosen. In recent years, simplistic or romanticized 
images of careers have arisen. This is probably most true for young people who have had very little 
direct contact with the world of work. 

When all of the illustrations have been discussed, ask for other examples of worker stereotypes 
the s|;udents have seen and list them on the chalkboard. Have the students complete Worksheet 1 
(exhibit J-IV). 

Show the 'illustrations to the class and ask the students to comrVient on each as to whether the 
image projected is a realistic one or not. Also ask whether they have seen these careers depicted in a 
similar way through other media, such as television or movies. In other words, are plumbers always 
portrayed as rdugh-mannered but good-natured, talkative types; are bankers always portrayed as 
pompous and conservative types, etc.? 

One of the examples should be discussed in depth. Ask the class to suggest terms that might 
^describe this kin J of oversimplified or unvarying conception of a group of people. Very likely, the 
term stereot/pe will be suggested. If not, introduce the V^ui\ and elicit a definition from the class. 

Ask efiCh student to select from a list of stereotype that is most like himself /herself in terms 
of the chai acteristics that comprise it. The choice should be based on the student's own conception 
of himsc*^/herself in terms of interests, personality, aptitudes, etc. 

Group the students according to the stereotypes they chose. (The list of stereotypes might 
have to be limited in order to make grouping possible.) Ask each group to plan a brief skit in which 
they will act out a situation portraying their worker stereotype. One or two students may be chosen 
to do the acting while the others take supporting roles or simply contribute to the design of the skit. 
The class will criticize the skit (not the performance) afterward on the basis of its recognizability, 
accuracy, etc. 

Bring the groups back together and have them research in the library the actual worker traits 
associated with their particular career, personally chosen or one being studied by class group. Good 
sources for this activity are the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, and the Occupational Outlook 
Handboolc. ' 
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Resources: 

i^neral Category) / ' Worksheets 1 (Exhibit J-l V) and 2 (Exhibit K-IV) 

Magazines Dictionary of Occupationai Titfei 

Screen Occupational Outioolc Handboolc 

Opaque projector 

■J 

Evaluation: Have the students complete Worksheet 2 on actual worker traits. These worksheets 
may then be compared with Worksheet 1. 
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EXHIBIT J-iV 



Activity Om 
Workshatt 1 (Example) 

Sttraotypa Traits 



Directions: Below is a sample listing of traits. Select two of the occupations you have discussed 
andresearched, and enter t|p.names of these occupations where indicated. Then 
under each occupatioqi fill in the columns using the traits listed. The same label 
can be used more than once. You should list those traits which relate to the stereo- 
type of the people found in the occupations you selected. 



SAMPLE LIST OF TRAITS UNDER SOME SUGGESTED CATEGORIES. (Other terms may be 
used.) „ - - - 

Physical Management 



Personality 



Quiet 

Shy 

Darir>g 

Forward 

Talkative 

Arrogant 

Timid 

Good Matured 
Sincere 



OCCUPATION NO. 1_ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Ncdt 

Sloppy 

Overweight 

Strong 

Weak 



Efficient 
Inefficient 
Sloppy 
Creative 

Detail Conscious 



Knowledge 



Intelligent 
Talented 



Job Other 
Performance 



OCCUPATION NO. 2 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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EXHIBIT K iV 

Activity One 
WorkshMt 2 (Example) 

Actual Worker Traits 



Oiretctions: Below is a sample listing ol traits. Select two of the occupations you have discussed 
and researched, and enter the names of these occupations where indicated. Then . 
under each occupation, ^f it I in the^columns using the traits listed. The same label can 
be used more than once. You should list those traits which relate to the actual 
personality of people in occupations you selected.. You can base your list on people 
you know or people you have talked with. 



SAMPLE LISTING OF TRAITS UNDER SOME SUGGESTED CATEGORIES (Other terms may be 
used). 



Personality Physical 



Quiet Neat 
Shy Sloppy 
Daring - Overweight 
Forward Strong 
Talkative Weak 
Arrogant 
Timid 

Gcod Natured 
Sincere 



OCCUPATION NO. 1 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Management 



Efficient 
Inefficient 
Sloppy 
Creative 

Detail Conscious 



Knowledge 



Intelligent 
Talented 



Job 

Peformance 



Other 



OCCUPATION NO. 2^ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. ' 

5. 
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CLASS^CENTERED PLACEMENT 



Stepi 

Over^// concept andpurp(^e of the activity: The purpose of this activir; is to blend the employ- 
ment preparation needs of high school students into their basic subject matter course work^ It is 
suggested tfiat theskilfs and experiences required in English and social studies cani)est serve to intro- 
duce, develop, and emphasize the critical employability skills, knowledge, and attilides required for 
job entry and maintenance. , 

The following activities devetoped around the suggested student needs, goals, and behavioral 
objectives only sen^e as examples. It is hoped that through the eight activity examples teachers and 
counselors in the rural school can expand them to meet local needs considering available resources. 

These activities suggest learning through experierKe.^ As experiences are planned two results 
could be obtained, i.e., ( 1 ) students can experience first hand the necessity for community and job 
knowledge, skills for interviewing, etc. as well as (2) operate a functional job information center 
within the school. It should be pointed out that in no way does this example suggest it is the 
placement program within a rural school, but suggests ways in which students and teachers through 
their classroom could enhance a more comprehensive placement experience than mig^t exist currently. 

Ste(i2 

Student pareer deve/opment need; Students need practical career information aod experience 
regarding what jobs are available in the community and area, and how to collect, analyze, and use 
this information in career plannirig. 

Steps 

Goal: (1) Through the use of student involvement in the community, students will acquire 
interpersonal, letter writing, and research skills as well as an awareness of the unique characteristfcs 
of jobs and the work environment around them. 

(2) Through the use of a community study, students will appreciate the value of work, diversity 
of work, barriers to work around them, and provide a system of communication between those who 
want to work and those who have jobs to offer. 

Step4 . ^ 

Subiect matter considerations: English-Goal No. 1; Social Studies-Goal No. 2 
Steps 

Behavioral Objectives: Goal No. 1 (English Related) 
The students will 

1. Increase their interpersonal relationship skills as evidenced by successfully completed 
written reports based upon provided criteria and peer judgments of successful interview 
demonstrations. 
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2. Become aware of locally acceptable work habits and acceptable worker traits needed for 
job entry and success, through the use of films, interviewing, speaker (s) and written mate- 

. rials as evidenced by the student formulating in writing ten acceptable and unacceptable 
worker traits and habits that are deemed realistic by local employer. 

3. Demonstrate skills in local job information research through (1) teacher and librarian 
lectures, (2) library and guidance office visitatk>n and research experience, (3) interviewing 
faculty and parents, and (4) discussing/esults with guidance staff, with success, b«inft 
determined by the comprehensiveness of their research and thei/ written report4Mseg JS)on 
previously established criteria. 

4. Acquire job acquisition skills in the areas of job application, letters of reference, resumes, 
autobiographies etc., using provided procedures and examples, as successfully reviewed by 
a panel of local employers. 

5. Become aware of the community potential for employment, the resources rj^ed for 

> employment growth, and how this change might affect existing community life, through 
large group study involving community leaders, as evidenced by a coftimunity employment 
forecast paper presented and discussed with community leaders. 

Goal No. 2 (Social Studies Related) 

The students will 

6. Become aware of the legal aspects of part- and full-time employment in the community 
by researching employment laws and practk:es throus^ field visits, telephone, letters, 
employment laws publications, etc., as evidenced by a comprehensive file of local com- 
munity employment laws and knowledge of how they might impact on the individual 
worker. ^ 

7. Become aware of tiie valUe work has to the community through a large and small group 
study Qf the topic "A City Without Services" where the students can depict the results 
and effects on community living of critical services that were terminated, by written and 
verbal presentations to community leaders. 

8. Establish and maintain a job information center in the school available for use by students 
and community members resulting in both student and community adults using this ser- 
vice and attesting to its value on user service evaluation forms. 



Activity One 
English 



Step 1 

Behavioral ob/ectives: The student will have increased interpersonal relations skills, as evidenced 
by successfully completed written reports based upon teacher provided criteria and peer judgments 
of successful interview demonstrations. 
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Step 2 

Prerequisite teeming: Oral communication, group work, listening skills, note taking 
Stop3 

Tim0 considerations: Six-seven class periods (40-45 minutes each) 
Step 4 

Special considerations: Locate a taped interview. Make initial contacts with community mem- 
bers to attain cooperation in working with students. 

Step 5 and 6 

Teacher/student acti\ffties: Teacher is responsible for providing environment in which free 
discussion may occur. Ground rules for giving and taking criticism positivefy should be estaMisbed. 
Provide background information on conditions under which the taped interview to be played in 
class was made. ^^Lead discussion that would result in student formation of inten^iew process ( 1 ) that 
will be used suli^uently in the classroom in the role playing situation; (2) that will be used in the 
local employer inten/iew. (Teacher would be responsible for duplk:ating all interview forms for 
, student use.) Teacher should guide discussions to assure that all vital data is included in student 
generated interview forms. Teacher should make sure that thank-you letters to community inter- 
viewees are mailed. Also set up facility for student pairs taping inten^iews if that option is chosen. 

Students complete pre-test in class (see Exhibit L-l V) and answer on notebook paper the three 
suggested questions which the teacher has written on the board. 

1. Have you ever inten/iewed for a job? 

2. What aspects of the interview made you feel uncomfortable (or you think, would make 
you feel uncomfortable)? v 

3. What kind of help do you feel you would need to aid you in successfully interviewing 
for a job? 

Listen to a taped job interview. 

In class: Based on questions from activities No. 1 and No. 2, develop job interview format 
(See Exhibit M-l V to aid teacher in guiding student developed interview.) 

In class: Demonstrateajobinterviewusing two volunteers from class who have worked with - 
teacher to present the interview to the cla^. 

Discuss observation: Emphasize what is important besides the actual questions and answers, 
e^g., appearance, promptness, manners, posture, etc. 

Pair students for role playing. Provide a box containing slips of paper describing a variety of 
job inten^iew situations and assumed names of each role. Student pairs draw at least two situations 
giving each member of the pair an opportunity to be an interviewer and an interviewee. Students may 
practice in pairs in the class and if the class is small (10-16) interviews may be presented during a class 
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periodt If class is larger, students should still do some practicing in class but be responsible over a 
three^our day period of going in pairs {on their own— during study hall, free time, etc.) to an area 
wheK a tape recorder and tape have been provided and record their interviews, returning the tape to 
th^kwacher. Teacher can listen to tapes, choose two or three exemplar/ ones ^rid play them during 
a class. Guessing game could take place with students trying to f iguie out which of their peers they 
are listening to, and a discussion/evaluation of the interviews heard. 

Develop a format in class for inierviewing area emproyers/employees about their jobs (for 
teacher use, see Exhibit N-l V). Arrange for telephoning for student appointment with workefr. 

Conduct community interviews. 

f 

In class, share experience of participating in this "real" interview. Discuss what part(s) of fomri 
worker responded to negatively (e.g., maybe heMne did not want to reveal wages, etc.); what part(s) 
did worker respond to in a favorable manner (e.g., what was he/she most interested rn discussing?); 
what unique information did the worker share— perhaps something you would have never considered; 
what impressed you most about this experience? Obtain from peers suggestions for writing final 
report. 

Write final report-out of class (to be duplicated by business education class and then placed 
in Social Studies Job Resource Center). 

Interview follow-up. In class establish procedure for writing business letter— in this case a thank- 
you letter to the community workers whom the student interviewed. Howler, students should per- 
sonally devise wording of their letter to fit the particular situation they were in and sign after typing. 

Take post-test (same as pre-test). 

After teacher has analyzed pre- and post-tests, discuss results in class. 
Step? 

Resources: 

" 1 

Chalk 

Tape or cassette recorder , , 

Blank tapes (if using option) 
Taped interview ^ 
Box .filled with interview role playing situations 
Student generated interview forms 
Typing paper ^ . ^ 

Envelopes 
\Postage for thank-you letters 
Cooperation of business education class in typing 

Step 8 

Evaluation: Successful completion of interview forms, interview (in class oj on tapes and in 
community) and culminating written summary of community interview. Completion of thank-you 
letter, pre- and post-tests. 
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E);hibit l-iv 



Activity On* 
Pre- Post-Tmt Evaluation' Form 
(Interviewing. Data Collection, and Report Writing) 

^ Date 



Class 



irections: The following list of items are to help determine how you and your class members 

feel about certain tasks, experiences, and events. We would like your honest answers- 
t|iere are no right or wrong answers. Later on in the year, you will be asked these 
items again to determine if certain planned class activities were helpful in assisting yoU 
to gain skills and confidence in the areas of interviewing, recording, and writing. 

^ For each item, determine if you now have (1) much confidence, (2) some confidence 
or (3) little confidence. 





1 

Confidence 


2 ^ 
Some 
Confidence 


3 
Little 
Confidence 


Comments 


1 . Accepting constructive 
criticism from adults 






r 




2. Acc6|)tin9 constructive 
criticism from other 
sluaenn 










3. Offering constructive 
criticism to other 
students 










4. Conducting phone 
Interviews 










5. Conducting personal 
interviews 










6. Systematically record* 
ing interview infor- 
matlon 










7. Wrltirig final reports 
(summarizing inter* 
view information) 






• 




6. Sharing personal > 
experience with other 
large groups 










9. Role playing in front 
of fellow students 










1 0. j^bceptlng responsi- 
plity and leadership 
^for tasks 
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EXHIBIT M-IV 



Activity Ora 
Job Intttfvifw Format 



@ - Interviewer (§) - Interviewee 



l\ Introductions 

\ ■* ' - 

Leads conversation 

(§) \lntroduce self in a simple manner 

I L Personal I nformation 

(§) May aric questions re: birthplace; where (§) lives; education; skills; ej^erience; 

why (S) wants to work here. 

1 . Do you live Vith your parents? 

2. ^ What are yourhobbies and recreation? ^ 

3. What is your stke of health? 

4. .What school subjects to you tike best? 

5. I n what school actfvities do you participate? 

6. What are your majorweaknesies? 

7. What skills and abilities can you bring to the company? 

8. What do you know abocft the company? 

9. Why do you want to work here? 

10. What are your ambitions? \ 

11. What previous experience hihfe you had? 

12. What are your ideas on salary?\ 

13. Are you looking for a permanent Of temporary job? 

14. Are you willing to work overtime? 

III. Comments or Questions from ® ^ ^ 

1. Reactions to whatever (S) has mentiO|jed that (f) wants expanded or clarified 
.2. Specific tasks of job'whfch ® inten/iewed. 
3. Fringe benefits (sicic leave, insurance, etc.) 

IV. Conclusion 

should take initiative to end interview with (§) leaving promptly after expressing 
appreciation for the interview. 
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Interviewee: 



Employed by: 



EXHIBIT N-IV 

Activity One 
Interview of Community Worker 



Student^ 
Date 



Business Address: 



Type of Job; I 

• it 

1. What are the duties of this job? 

2. What are the working conditions? 

3. What are the hours or shifts? 

4. What are the fringe benefits (Blue Cross, retirement, sick leave, etc.)? 

5. What are the disadvantages of the job? 

6. What are the required skills or training (high school, technical school, college, etc.)? 

7. What is salary expectation? {Specify hourly, vweekly, or yearly, etc.) - 

8. What are the opportunities for advancement? 

9. What is the outlook in the future for this kind of work (oversupply, growing need for workers, 
etc.)? 

10. What is any other important information from the worker's viewpoint that should be pointed 
out? ' 
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Activity Two 
\ English 



Step 1 . - . - 

Behavioral objective: The student will become aware of locally acceptable work habits and 
acceptable worker traits needed for job entry and success through the use of films, speaker inter- 
views, and written material as evidenced by the student formulating in writing ten acceptable arnl 
ten unacceptable worker traits and habits that are deemed realistic by local employer. 



Step 2 

Prerequisite learnings: The students should be familiar withlrftervie^ing skills. The students 
should have an understanding of the term worker trait. ' 

Step 3 

Time considerations: It is suggested that all the activities could be covered in ^fin, forty-minute 
class periods? / — ^ . 

Step4 • 

Special considerations: 



A. Students may nolcomo up with the same terms listed under teacher activities for undesir- 
able traits. These are only possibilities. Accept any reasonable answer/ Give every student 

* an opportunity to contribute. 

( 

B. By starting with a listing of undesirable traits, the task may be more enjoyable for the 
students. ^ - ' . 

C. Teacher should contact the speaker far in advance so he/she can prepare his/her comments 
'to fit the purpose ^f the activity. The speaker should know that he/the will be asked to 
give ten acceptable t^rker traits and ten unacceptable worker traits and what the efl^ts 

are of exhibiting these traits. Also she/he will b^ asked to rank order from one to teh the ^ . 
most acceptable worker traits and the nnost unacc^table worker ti'alts. 

«» 

D. If students have not been prepared for interviewing, time should be given to developing 
interviewing skills. . > 

E. Teacher may want to show any films or movies that deal withMnterviewihg before the stu- 
dents go out for their interviews* 

» 

^ Films or movies dealing witK "good/' "bad" worker traits should be shown after the stu- 
r dents have done their interviews.. • 

Remember to preview the films and movies considered to make sure they relate to the 
topic under study. 

' Ik 
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H. 



Teacher' may want to get in touch with many of the community employers and ask them 
If a student could interview ^hem for the purpose of obtaining their opinions related to 
acceptable and unacceptable worker traits and habits and 'the effects of eittiihiting these 
traits. Also they will want employer to rank order both types of worker trails from one 
to ten. Teacher would then have a list of willing employers to present to ti/students. 
Therefore, wljen the studfent contacts the employer, a positive relationshipAill be estab- 
lished 



G. Hive students pair-up with an employer's name 1n class so there will be nkduplication. 
Teacher may want the students to formulate the actual questions theywilf ask the em- 



ployer during the interview. 



StepS 

Teacher activities: 



A. 
C 



Teacher will give the students h pre test to take home over a weekend to think about and 
fill out. Go over the form with the students to make sure they understand the assignment. 
(Refer to Evaluation Worksheet in Exhibit 0-IV.) 



B. Teacher will initiate discussiorj with students after all pre-tests have been turned in Ask 
the following question: "Wh^ are some traits that you think would not bp acceptable 
to an employer?:' Teacher mc^y list the students comments on chart paper for later refer- 
ence. 



Possible suggestions: 

disorganization 

carelessness | 
j. slopprness 
I absenteeism 

cannot m>eet deadlines 

tardfness 



lack of confidence 
short temper 
starting arguments 
ignoring instructions 
failure to communicate 
uncooperativeness 



If the teacher wants to take/the time he/she may also want to give the students an oppor- 
tur^ity to discuss the efffectsf of exhibiting these traits ar)d other comments they made on 
theiir pre-test. ' ^ 

C. Teacher will present Worksheet 1 (Exhibit P-l V) td'the students and make sure they under, 
stand what to do before sbeaker begins. Teacher will have speaker in to talk about what 
he/she considers to be acofeptable and unacceptable worker traits and the effects of exhibit- 
ing these traits. Also a rapk order from one to ten of these traits will be obtained. 

D. Teacher will ask the stuc|fents what traits and comments they*heard and discuss the com- 
ments. The ten acceptalple and unacceptable traits should then be listed on chart paper. 

E. %Teacher will discuss ho^ to set up an interview. (What to say when you call for an appoint- 

ment.) Pair up the student with an employer's nam^e that student chooses. Go over Work- 
sheet No. 2 (Exhibit aiV) understanding. 
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F. Instigate role playing of interview between employer and student Pair up all the students 
and let them go off anJ conduct their interview. Also, h&^e them change roles. Come 
back as a group and discuss the role playing that took place. Teacher may want to write 
on the board 'Things to remember and do while on your interview/' taken from students 
comments. 

» 

G. Teacher will show any films or movies available that depict good and bad interviews or 
good and bad worker traits and allow for discussion afterwards, 

H. Teacher will help the students evaluate their results. However, she/he should let the stu- 
dents run it and ji»«t observe. (Refer to Step No, 8, Evaluation Methods,) 

I. Ask a few students . ^py the information off of charts to be placed in the Information 
Job Center. ^ 



Student activities: 

\. Student will fill out pre-test at home. 

B. Students will involve themselves in discussion of their comments to teachers question- 
"What are some traits acceptable to an employer?" May also relate their other comments 
on pre-test. - ^ ' 

C. Student will fill out Worksheet No. 2 during the time the speaker is.presenting to the 
class. 

D. Students will verbalize from their worksheets what they heard the speaker say. Students 
will suggest the order of the traits as communicated to them by the speaker. 

' E. Students will be involved as a class in reviewing interviewing skills. > 

F. Students will be involved in the classroom with role plr^/ing student interviewer with 
employer.* 

G. Students will contact the employers assigned to them and make the arrangements to 
meet with and interview thi?m. These arrangements and interviews are to take place out- 
side of the classroom. \^ 

H. » Students will observe and discuss any films or movies shown by th^ teacher. 

I. Students will fill out post-test and be involved with tallying results. (Refer to Step No, jB, 
Evaluation Methods,) 

A few students will copy the information gathered about worker traits. 
• Page One 

List the ten most acceptable and ten most unacceptable worker traits according to 
the speaker. Also, comment o.j how these traits affect the worker and others. 



Page Two 



List the ten most unacceptable traits and the effects of these traits. 
Havfe the information put in a folder and placed in the Job Information Center. ^ 

Step? 

fiesourtes: 

St'lf^ ' Group of employers-one for each student to 

cnaikboard contact 

I Related films and movies 

Chart paper Worksheets 1 

Magic marker Evaluation Worksheet I 



Speaker for classroom (emplover) 



Steps 



F.valuatton methods: Teacher can take each studenfj^fest-test and pretest and make compari- 
sons. Is the student nnformation on his/her post-test closer to the information given by the speaker 
and the local employers? If it is closer, the student is more aware of the ten most unacceptable and 
Tc'"^ **^^*^'''® *°'''^rt^a'ts- Also the teacher .an compare the comments written under "Effects 
ot Exhibiting These Traits" on each studentipost-, and pre-test. From reading hivtier comments the 
teacher can see if the students are more aware of the effects of exhibiting these traits. 

In the classroom the teacher can explain to the studetits how they can evaluate the progress 
they have made. Then let the students conduct the evaluation themselves. 

1 . Teacher should pass out the. Post-Pre- tests to the students. 

2. Tape up the charts that ( 1 ) list the students traits given on the pre-test, (2) traits given by 
the speaker, (3) traits compiled by the students from information given by employers in 
the community. 

3. Have one student ask the others the following questions and record on the chalkboard or 
chart paper. 

• How many of you had the number one acceptable trait listed on Chart C (employers 
examples) as your number one trait on your pre-test? Have that student count and 
record the number. 

• How many of you had the number one acceptable tra/t listed on the chart (employers 
examples) as your number one trait on your post-test? Have the student count and 
record the number. 

Do this for each trait under acceptable and unacceptable worker traits. 

Students will see that their traits and rank orders on their post-tests are closer to the em- 
ployer s than it was on their pre-tests. 

Students could alsd discuss how their comments under "Effects of Exhibiting These 
Traits" change from the pre-test and post-test. ' 
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EXHIBIT aiV 



Activity Two 
Evaluation Worksheet 1 
(Pre-Post Test) 





Acceptablj|Worker Traits /' 




Effects of Exhibiting These Traits 


1. 


1; 


1. 




2. 




2. 




3. 




3. 




4. 




4. 




5. 




5. 


• 


O. 

/ 

7. 




c 

Q. 




» 


7. 


t 


8. 




8. 




9. 




9. 




10. 




10. 




I 


Unacceptable Worker Traits 


1. 


Effects of Exhibiting These Traits 

• 


2. 




2. 




3. 




3. 


■ ■• \ 


4. 




4. 




5. 




5. 




6. 




6. 




7, 




7. 








8. 








9. 




10. 




10. 





Comments 
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EXHIBIT PIV 

Activity Two 
Speaker's Worker Traits 

Worksheet 1 



Student's Name: 
Speaker's Name: 
Job Title: 





Acceptable Worker Traits 




Comments 


1. 




1. 




2. 




2. 




3. 




3. 




4. 




4. 




5. 




5. 




6. 




6. 




?: 




7. 




8. 




8. 




9 




9. 




10. 




10. 






Unacceptable Worker Traits 




Comments 


1. 




1. 




2. 




2. 




3. 




3. 




4. 




4. 




5. 




5. 




6. 




6. 




7. 




7. 




8. 




8. 




9. 




9. 




10. 




10. 
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EXHIBIT aiV 

Activity Two 
WoriuhaM2 

Int»rvi6w with Employar 



Name of Student Interviewer 
Name of Employer 
Employer's Job Title 



1. What are the ten most acceptable worker traits you took for when you interview a person for 
a position. Please rank order from one to ten. 

1. 6. 

2. 7. 

3. 8, 

4. ^0. 

5. 10. 

2. Why do you think these are important to be successful at the job? 



3. What are the ten most undesirable worker traits that you would not tolerate from an employee? 
1. 6. 
2 7. 

3. a 

4. 9. 

5. 10. 

\ 
\ 
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Activity Three 



English 

Stepi 0 

Behavioral objective: The students will demonstrate skills in local job information research 
through (1) teacher and librarian lectures; (2) library and guidance office visitation and research 
experiertce; (3) interviewing faculty and parents; and (4) discussing results with guidance staff, and 
with success being determined by the comprehensiveness of their research and their written report 
based upon previously established^^^iteria. 

St»p2 \ 

Prerequisite learning: Use of library resources. (If students have had little experience in using 
the library, then those skills will have to be developed fir^) Interviewing techniques acquired in 
Activity One. 

Step 3 

Tirrw consideration: Eight-ten class periods (40-45 minutes each) 
Stap4 

Special considerations: Obtain cooperation of the guidance staff and provide them with an out- 
line of goals for the unit. Make arrangements for librarian to visit the class and provision for touring 
the library. Familiarize self with school library and guidance office resources. 

Steps 

Teacher activities: Introduce librarian on day of his/her visit having previously (1) informed 
students of the visit; (2) given an overview of the kinds of activities that will be taking place during 
this unit; and (3) guide generation of student questions to ask librarian. The teacher will either 
conduct the library tour or arrange for library staff to ^o so. Teacher should direct structure of re- 
search fomriat so that it is comprehensive and practical. Keep checklist of progress as students 
complete re^rch tasks. Be responsible for explaining the scope and expected outt:ome (mini* 
research paper). Provide information on how to list sources of various types (books, encyclopedias, 
oral communications, newspapers, etc.). Be responsible in checking and conferring individually with 
students on first drafts of paper. Set up a schedule of speaking times for students to present findings 
in class. 




Student activities: 

1. Listening and note taking during teacher and librarian lectures. Participation in question* 
answer period after or during lectures, (two days) 

2. Tour school library, filling out map of where sources are located (encyclopedias, readers 
guides, etc.). (one day) 
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3. Either based on information gathered by social studies class research of local area em- . 
ployers and job types or based on community interviews from Activity One, students 
should choose a particular job area to research using both library and guidance resources, 
(one day) 

4. Students work out of class to complete library/guidance research after one day of working 
in library during class time, (one day) 

5. I nterview teachers and relatives about their jobs out of class. 

6. Students individually confer with counselors about researched jobs, possibly obtaining 
additional comments, sources, or suggestions especially as to the local availability of 
training for this job, high school related courses, and other similar types of jobs (maybe 
available outside the community), (out of class) 

7. Students write a mini-research p«iper in which good English u;age is considered and 
sources properly cited, (in class work one to two days-complete out of class) 

6. Students turn in final papers ana present a summary of their research to the class. 

Step? 

Resources: 

Audiovisual aids of library sources (filmstrip, movie, or transparencies) 

Results of social studies survey of community jobs 

Diagram of school library 

Progress check list for student research 

Text or handout on how to-write a research paper 

Steps 

Evaluation: Successful completion of library and guidance research, counselor conferences, 
teacher and parental interviews, research paper and oral presentation to class. 



Activity Four 
English 



Step 1 

Behavioral objective: The student should acquire job acquisition skills in areas of job applica- 
tion, reference letter, resume, and autobiographical information in individualized self-study, using 
provided procedures and examples, as successfully reviewed by local employers. 

Step2 

Prerequisite learning: Letfr writing (business style) 
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Step 3 

•\ * 

Time consideration: Five-six class periods (40-45 minutes each ) 
Step 4 

Special consideration: One week prior to implementation of this unit, students should com- 
plete a protest survey (taking about fifteen minutes) including the following items: 

• List those questions on an application form which ^ persort might be expected to respond to. 

• List three serious mistakes people might make in filling out iob applications. 
Step5iand6 ' 

Teacher/student activities: Provide a current article related to the teenage work force to be 
read and reacted to in class. Present a brief sunmiary oith^j Social Security system and the need and 
purpose of having a Social Security number. The teacher should introduce all forms to the class and 
allow time for explanation and ^<Jent questions of how to complete the forms. (Obtain a Social 
Security form and duplicate for ct^ use; obtain a job application form and duplicate for class use,) 
In presenting the Social Security form, the data fact sheet, and the first job application form, it might 
be best to go over each item individually, having students fill in responses as each item is explained/ 
discussed. Guide discussion of employer evaluations results as students present the results in class. 
Repeat pre-test procedure and present results of comparisons, of pre- and post-test analysis. 

Conduct a survey in class to determine which students have held or are holdmg jobs and how 
those jobs were obtained. The survey can be conducted by recording responses to the following 
categories on the blackboard. 

• Kinds of jobs held 

• Where student obtained information about the job opportunity 

• Procedure student went throu^ to get the job 

This could lead to a variety of discussion topics related to job finding and job getting, hopefully, 
one of those being the necessity of filling out job applk:atipns. 

Fill out a Social Security application in class. 

Fill out a fact she€ft of autobiographical information needed on job applications (see. Exhibit 
R-IV). 

Establish a procedure] for obtaining references and then each student should contact three refer- 
ences outside of class and Aave a permission slip signed and brought back toclass that the three have 
been contactecl and have granted permission. 

Suggested Procedure for Establishing References: 

Choose three people for references who can provide information on you based on the relation- 
ship they have had with you. Possible sources: former employers, teachers, counselor, clergy. 

} 
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Contact people to obtain permission to list them as references so they will be prepared to receive 
recommendation forms for you and also to assure that he/she will write a pos/f/Vff recommenda- 
tion. 

Obtain official title, address, and phone number of references. 

For class purposes^to prove references have been contacted, students should have a permission 
slip signed possibly like the one below: 



Reference Permission SHp 

I am willing to serve as a personal reference 

source for ^ . ^and will write a recommendation for 



job employment if asked to do so at a later date. 



phone 



Write a resume of previous work experience. (Since many high school students will not have 
had an extensive employment background, tasks such as volunteer services, caring for younger 
siblings, doing odd jobs like lawn mowing, snow clearing, babysitting, etc. should be emphasized.) 
See Exhibit S-IV. ^ , \ 

As an in-class activjty, individuals should fill out job applications using information from the 
previously completed personal data sheet. 

Out-of-class assignment: Contact an area employer and obtain actual job application that he/she 
used in hiring practices. Fill applk:ation out and arrange to talk with employer so that he/she may 
critique the application for the student to bring back to class. 

Students should discuss the job application evaluation of employers to note similarities, dif 
ferences, and suggestions. 

Repeat Pre* test Procedure; students ^ould discuss the findings established through teacher 
analysis of pre- and post tests. 

Step? 

Resources: 

Current article on teenage work force 
Article on Social Security system 
Social Security number application 
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Job applications 
Reference permission slips 
Resume form 
Fact sheets 

(pre-test and post-tests for class use can be duplicated or written on board with student 
responses written on notebook paper) 

Step 8 

Evaluation: Pre- and post-test mentioned in Steps 5, 6, and 7. A comparison of the pre-test 
data and post-test data will enable staff to assess aptivity effectiveness. 



Activity Five 
English 



Stepi 

Behavioral objective: Become aware oT ute community potential for employment the resources 
needed for community employment growth, and how this might affect existing community life, ^ 
through large group study involving community leaders, as evidenced by a community forecast paper 
presented and discussed with community leaders. 

Step2 

Prerequisite learning: Information from social studies survey of existing community employ- 
ment opportunities. Research skHls developed in Activity Three. Communication skills of inter- 
viewing developed in Activity One. 

$tap3 

Time consideration: Seven-nine class per.ods (40-45 minutes each) 
Step4 

• Special considerations: Obtain copies of social studies survey of community employment 
Good opportunity for social studies class and English class to work closely together on a community 
project with individual social studies class members pairing with individual English class members 
to conduct community interviews and transcribe them to be used as part of h group research project 
Teachor must contact anci arrange for guest speakers. Arrange for business education class to type 
and reproduce final research paper. 

Steps 

Teacher activities: Prepare copies of social-studies survey for class use or project survey results 
on opaque projector. Lead discussion on survey results. Lead discussions related to student findings 
of community needs, introduce guest speakers. Help students prepare questions to ask guest 
speakers. Guide formation of groups for working on different sections of research paper. Analyze 
pre- and post-testi Arrange for panel of community leaders to review and react to final research 
paper (in class, if possible). 
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Activity Four 
Autobiographical Fact Sheet 



1. Name 



First 

2. Social Security Number 

3. Home Address 



Middle 



Last 



Street Qty Stete Zip 

4. Telephone Number (or number at which you car^be reached if you do not have a home phone) 

( ) 



Ares Code 

5. Citizenship Status 



6. Birthdate 



Month 

7. Sex Male □ Female □ 

8. Marital Status Single □ Married □ 

9. Dependents 



howmeny 

10. Home Own □ Rent □ 

11. Do you own ©♦her real estate? 

1 2. Do you own a car? 



13. in case of accident, notify: 



Heme 



Day 



Other (specify) 



Year 



^one 



Street Addrees 



Gty 



State 



Zip 
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EXHIBIT RIV (Continued) 



14. EDUCATION 



Name and Addresi 


Years 

Attendee^ 


Gradts^ 
Amndad 


Graduate Status 
(yes or no) 


ELEMENTARY: 
Name 

Address \ 

\ 


I . 






JUNIOR HIGH: \ 

Name 

Address 


1 

! 

i 






HIGH SCHOOL: 

Name 

Address 








COLLEGE: ^ ^ 
- Name v 
Address 


j 







15. EMPLOYMENT HISTORY' 



Employer's Name 
and Address 


Your Duties or * 
Type of Work 


Wages 


Dates 
WorHed 


Reason 
for Leaving 






































— w 




r ^ 

\ 

■ \ 











\ 



\ . • 

\ 
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EXHIBIT R IV (Contlnuad) 
16. REFERENCES 



Namt and Addrast 


Occupation 


Fhona Number 





















17. Have you ever served in the Armed Forces? Yes □ No □ Rank_ 
Service Branchy Date of Discharge Reasor) 
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EXHIBIT S-IV 

Activity Four 
Pimonal ReMim Sample 
(This will need to ba adoptad to fit student information) 



ROBERT E.SIMPSON 



Family Status: 



2839 Mariana Road 
Johnson City, Missouri 

Married 

Wife, Joan Si^gifDin 
Daughter, Ellen Simpson 
Age 14 



Birth Data: 
Birth Place: 



3/22/32 
Monroe, Iowa 



Present Employer: Johnson City Public School 
Johnson City High School 
Johnson City, Missouri' 



EDUCATION 

High School: 
College: 

Graduate Work: 
Special Training: 



Graduated Monroe, Iowa, High School, 1949 

Graduated University of Iowa, 1954, B,A. Education/Journalism and^Pnglish 

if 

Enrolled graduate school at University of Michigan, 1966; attended summer 
sessions periodically gaining twenty hours current credit 

National Defense Education Act Institute for preparation of English- Journal ism 
teachers to improve editorial siciils for personal and professional use; Institute 
held at University of Missouri, 1971. 



EMPLOYMENT i 

1954-1960. High School English Teachers, Fargo, North Dakota. Yearbook sponsor; employed 
summers as deskman on Fargo newspaper. 

1960-1962. High School Journalism Teacher, Central High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Summers employed as reporter-photographer for special assignment on Milwaukee Journal. 

1962-1964. Public relations work for personnel department at William Henry Harrisofi 
Insurance Company, Madison, Wisconsin. Pfeparation of manuals, speech writing, advertisin), 
and promotion. 

♦ _ . " '" 

1964-1966. Reporter for Madison Star. , . .. 

1966-1976. Coordinatorof publications, director of Journalism Affairs for public schools 
of Johnson City. Free-lance and consultant writing services for advertising ageficies. 
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EXHIBIT &IV (ContinuM) 



WORK AND CHARACTER REFERENCES 



Rogert Behrmarf 
Superintendent of Schools 
Fargo, North Dakota 

Frank Wigton 
Manager and Editor 
Milwaukee Journal 
Milwaukee, Wisconsirt 



Robert Krause 
Vice President 

Harrison Life Insurance Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Tom Atherton 
Superintendent of Schools 
Johnson City, Missouri 
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* Step 6 



Student activities: 

1. Pre test of students' views of community eniployment and future potential (develop 
fonnat to meet local r ^eds) . 

Read and discuss social studies surveys of community employment at present, (one to 
two days) 

2. Determine how existing employment opportunities can be developed or expanded in the 
future considering why it might be helpful (e.g., ease unemployment situation, provide 
part-time jobs for students, retention of young talent who may be tempted to leave the 
community, advantages to the community), (one day) 



3. Contact community employers and city planners to determine if community' needs assess- 
ments have been conducted. If not, determine a needs assessment form for/ a sample of 
employers, future workers (high school students), present area employees, ibity officials 
and non-working residents (in-class discussion and much outside contact irfcommunitie's). 
(One day) " / 

4. Compare needs of city planners with those of employers. Or, if own surVey is conducted 
compare results of various group{s) responses mentioned above in No. 3 lin-class discussion 
of results), (two days) / 

5. Prepare a research paper based on community surveys and student conJiusions from the 
previous activities. A group paper with various students selecting the pjrts they wish to, 
work in is recommended. ^ f 

6. Take post-test (same format as pre test) and discuss analysis of compar^isons of pre- and 
post-tests. . t 

7. Present final paper to panel of community leaders (in class if it can be Arranged). If not 
possible, groups of students should present paper to community leader^ at his or her 
convenience. Record session and then analyze and present conclusions^ class, (one to 
two days) \ 

Step? 

Resources: 

Social studies survey \ 

Opaque projector if surve^ is not duplicated for students > 
Guest speakers) (city official, local employer, former student who had to leaiie community 
to obtain employment) 



Steps 



Evaluation: Pre- post-tests mentioned under student activities; final research paper- ciimmunitv 
leaders evaluation. 7 \ ' 

^ \ 
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Activity Six 
'Law and Work' 
•Social Studies 



Stap 1 

Behavioral objective: The student will become aware of the legal aspects of part- and full-time 
(paid-unpaid) employment in the community by researching employment laws and practices th.rou^ 
field trips, telephone interviews, letters, law publications, as evidenced by a comprehensive file ot 
local community employment laws and bow they might impact on the employer and employee. 

Step 2 

Prerequisite learning: The student should have a general awareness that there are laws governing 
employment practices and that employees are affected by them in some way. 

Step3 

Time consideration: Five-six class periods (40-45 minuteseach) 
Step4 

Special considerations: Collect documenU affecting worker and employer practices from local 
governmental agencies, employers, etc. 

• Consult with an employer in the community to determine which issues related to employment 
laws might be touchy to certain employees as well as gain suggestions on how students can 
effectively conduct their research. 

• Make contact with speaker (Department of Labor official-county level) who will speak to 
class on the topic of law and employment Prepare to provide the speaker with objectives 
and expected outcomes of the presentation. 

• Research all laws, school policy, etc. that provide direction to you as a teacher on the "doV 
and "don'ts" of teaching, and prepare statements on: 

1. Effect on teacher (pro-con) 

2. ' Eff^t on tax payer/school board (pro-con^ 

3. Effect on consumer (student) (pro-con) 

This will serve as an example for the student groups as they research laws for other occupa- 
tions. 

Step 5 

Teacher activities: Present laws that govern your teaching role-limitations and benefits^to all 
concerned. Have speakers present the employment laws that affect each group of workers in the 
community? The following outline might be used: 
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1. Have class identify a worker or group of workers (postal carriers, foundry workers, etc.) 

2. Have speaker cite the major employment law^ that 

a. Protect the employer 

b. Protect the employee (under eighteen, over eighteen, men or women) 

c. Protect the consumer 

3. Have speaker present rationale for these laws and problems that have or might occur. 

4. Have speaker suggest effects on individuals or groups if no laws existed. 

Present the purpose for a wall display on which students can record their research findings. \ 



EXAMPLE: 







Listings of 
Local Laws 


Btnafits 
of Laws 


im^ications 
for Youth 


Newsdipping totaling 
with Law EnforCt^mant ' 





Help student cluster into fouf small groups to: 

• visit key community leaders 

• research law materials in library 

• write letters to employment law enforcement agencies 

• conduct phone interviews with employers 

^tivity^^*^^ *® student for the research task and explain procedures for conducting each group 

Gain permission from administration to conduct activities. 
Set up research files to hold the written reports collected by each research group. 
Suggested Categories for File 

1. Employment Laws (General) 

a. Youth 

b. Adults 

c. Special groups 



2, Major, occupational categories in community 

a. Farming 

b. Truck driving 

For each category the report format might include 

a. description of occupation 

b. general laws that pertain to occupational category 

c. effect of law on worker (interview results) 

d effect of law on employer (interview results) 

e.' newspaper clippings showing problems or benefits associated with law. 

• 

Call several community leaders (government-employers) to examine file and suggest 
ways in which it could be improved through future class activities. 

Provide employment law and practice file to person(s) in charge of job information center 
in the school. 

Step 6 

Student activities: 

1. Establish research groups based upon interest. Identify leader and recorder. 

2. Prepare research plans and procedures, 

3. Make necessary contacts with community leaders to gain information necessary to carry 
out selected research activities. 

4. Conduct research activities. 
Stfip7 

Resources: 

Fiie folders 

Room set up for four small groups 
Telephone book 
^ State manuals dealing with employment laws 

Any employment law materials from local employers 
Framework materials for bulletin board 



Steps 



Evaluation: Pretest-HiNe students record as a group (chart paper) (dialkboard) the references 
and agencies that they know of that deal with employment laws, (fifteen minutes time limit) 
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Agencies 


individuals 


Materials 


Other 






ft 





Brainstorm— all responses should be recorded. 



Teacher: Record the results of this session for later use. 
Post'Tcst, 

1. Have students working in pairs try to fill out ten agencies, individuals and materials that 
deal with employment laws. A worksheet similar to the example above would be sufficient 
(fifteen minutes). Analyze the difference in number and accuracy of these responses as 
compared to the results of Pre-test. 

« 

2. Optional 

Have class divide into two groups. 

Group 1 (Pro strong and stronger amployment laws) 
Group 2 (Pro relaxing employment laws) 

Have each group prepare a terf minute presentation regarding their position and be pre- 
pared to respond to questions and challenges. Employers and other community members 
should be invited to not only observe but to participate in the debate. 



Activity Seven 
City without Services 



Stepi 

Behavioral objective: The student will become aware of the value work has to the community 
through a large and small group study of the topic ''A City without Services" where the students 
can depict the results and effects on community living of critical services that were terminated by 
written and verbal presentations to community leaders. 
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Prerequisite learning: Some general understanding of the kinds of city services that are avail- 
able and how they are administered within the city/township government structure. 

Time consideration: Four-five hours of class work 
St8p4 

Special considerations: 

• Teachers can present the "City without Services" with the knowledge that some students 
will do some research on their own and others will not. 

« Teacher could have the students divide up into groups thus giving them a chance to work 
with friends and/or students they desire. Then each group wouki have to take a different 
topic (The City, The People, or You). 

Option— The teacher could name each title and ask which students would like to work in 
that group. 

In either case, a list should be made identifying the students in each group. 

• The teacher needs to be aware of how the city operates. Therefore, he/she may need to do 
some research on her/his own. Going to several city council meetings would probably be 
helpful. 

• Teacher needs to make arran^ments for the mayor to speak to the class. The mayor ^ould 
describe all the services provided by the city for its residents. Ask the mayor to bring in any 
charts or brochures that would help to relate this information. 

• Teacher should inform the students ahead of time that the mayor is coming to speak about 
services provided by the city. 

Step 5 

Teacher activities: 

• At the beginning of a class period, the teacher could present the following information to the 
class: ^ 

"Last night the members of the City CourK:il met to go over next year's budget. They fourwl 
that the estimated monies coming in from city taxes and other sources could not meet the 
debts of the city. Therefore, City Council decided to terminate several services provided by 
the city which they felt the community could do without. These are police protection, 
garbage service, and city recreation services." 

The teacher then asks 
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1 . What services does our city government provide for 1^ residents? 

2. If police protection, garbage service, and city recreation services were terminated, how 
would this affect the city, its residents, and you? 

The teacher would then copy on chart paper all responses by the students. She^e could 
tape four sheets of paper and organize them in this way. 



Services 


Police 


Garbage 


City^ Recreation 


Provided 


Protection 


Service 


Programs 


by the City 


Effects on 


Effects on 


Effects on 






< 





e Teacher will introduce the Mayor to the class and tell them that the Mayor has come to speak 
to them about the services that the city provictes. Teacher could record information on a 
chart or at desk and also encourage the students to take notes. Afterwards, the teacher could 
encourage the students to ask the Mayor questions. 

e Teacher will inform the students that during this class period they are going to divide up into 
three groups. Group one will be responsible for thinking about how it could find out more 
information concerning what effects "no police protection" has on the city, its residents, 
and you. 

Group two will be responsible for thinking about how it could find out more information 
concerning what effects "no garbage service^' has on the city, its residence, and you. 

Group three will be responsible for thinking about how it could find out more information 
concerning what effects "no recreational program" has on the city, its residents, and you. 

Also teacher should ask each group to pk:k a student to be the leader (his/her job being to see 
that the group talks about the topic and helps to keep the discussion going). Also, each group 
needs to pk:k someone to write down students' suggestions. 

e Teacher will go around and find out how and who the different groups feel they need to con- 
tact Give guidance if necessary. 

c 

e Teacher needs to have a large group discu^ion to allow the students to relay how they will 
go about contacting these people and what should be said and/or asked. 
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• Teacher has to allow time for each group to meet and discuss information collected-also what 
effects this has on the city, its residents, and you. 

• Plan field trip for the class to observe City Council meeting. 

• Make arrangements for City Council members to come to the classroom to talk with the stu- 
dent about their responsibilities and answer any questions. 

• Ask the students to relate their feelings to the following idea: '^If you were on City Council 
and could not meet the debts, what would you suggest doing? The same thing— ending 
police service, garbage, and city recreation or something different?" 

• When the students feel they have enough information, the teacher is going to have the stu- 
dents tell how and why they would do things differently in a mock council meeting. 

* 

6 

Student activities: 

• The students will brainstorm and verablize answers to teacher in relation to the questions 
asked by the teacher. 

• The students wHI listen to Mayor's presentation and take notes. 

• Students vyill divide up into three groups: (1) Police Protection, (2) Garbage Service, (3) City 
~ Recreation Programs for the purpose of brainstorming how and where they could go to find 

information about how terminating the service they are responsible for has effects on the city, 
its residents, and you. They will also pick a leader and a recorder for their group. 

Possible infomnation any or all groups may come up with ^ 

1. We need to find out in detail services provided for our specific group. 

2. We need to contact by phone or personal contact. City Council members. Safety City 
Service Director, Sewage Treatment, Waste Disposal, City Recreation Director. 

• Students discuss with teacher how they will go about contacting these people ^apd what they 
are going to say or ask. ^ ^ 

• Students are to record the information they collect which will be collected outside of ^ool 
if possible. . 

• Students have to decide among themselves who is going to contact whom. 

• Students discuss in their small groups the information collected and what effects this has on 
the city, its residents, and you. 

• Field Trio— observe and take notes during the council meeting. 

• Listen, take notes,.and ask questions of the City Council members visiting the classroom. 
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Think about what you think City Council could have done other than stop the services. 

Group of students will role play City Council members. Tell how and why the make decisions 
regarding commu nity services. v 

Group of students will role play community taxpayers. Tell why taxpayers cannot function 
withdiit these service? because of the effects on the city in general and its individual residents. 
Suggest other alternatives to cutting services because of limited resources. . 



Step? 



Resources: 



Chart paper 

City Council members 

Mayor 

Mock City Council role playing situations 



Steps 



Evaluation: Teacher will invite City Council members to the classroom to help evaluate the 
mock City Council meeting prepared by the students. The teacher should provide the members with 
some guidelines to use during the observation. The focus of the evaluation should be on the realism 
of the resolutions presented. 

If it is not possible for the City Council members to come to the classroom, the teacher could 
have eac^i group prepare e written report of their findings and recommendations. The tfeacher could 
obtain City Council member input in eval(4^ting these materials. 

Activity Eight 
"Job Information Center" 



Step 1 

Behavioral objective: Establish and maintain a job information center in the school available 
for use by students and community members resulting in both student and community adults using 
this service and attesting to its value on user service evaluation forms. 

Step 2 

Prerequisite learning: No special considerations. 
Step 3 

Time consideration: Five-six hours of class time, s^eral hours of outside student work as early 
in the year/unit as possible. 
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4 

Special considerations: 

• Receive administrator |iernriis$ion for startJng the job information center. 

• Confirm cooperative relationships with guidance staff, English Department, janitorial 
staff (weekend, vacation, Sij^^ mer activities). 

• hind location and acquire sufficient space to conduct activities. 

• Present efforts to employment service, employers, 'and local newspapers prior to start-up. 

• Develop strong support for this activity as an integral part of social studies as well as a needed 
service for both students and potential employers. 

• Do not expect all students and/or community members to immediately be turned on to the 
activity but find ways of cultivating support and involvement. 

• Be prepared to discuss the pros and cons of community surveys and how this activity fits 
into the social studies curriculum. 

5 

Teacher activities: 

• Present basic concept of a job information system to students and relate it to the objectives 
of social studies class, e.g., ^ 

1 . Understanding of the job characteristics and make-up of cornmuhity. ^ 

2. Experience a responsibijity of providing a service to both fellow students and to the 
community as a whole related to their job needs. 

3. Provide an experience to a broad sample of community members in a service type > 
relationship. 

• *■ » 

4. Understand the job potential and turnover of the labor force within the community. 

• Direct student brainstorming regarding the components of a job information service: 



Location ^ y 

Job books *' 
Posting techniques 
Evaluation techniques 
Community sun/ey techniques 

Types of infoi'rtiation that should be collected arid recorded/posted 

• Establish working relationships between the cooperating English class, the business education 
cJass, the guidance office, and building secretary. 

• Show film on phone inten/iewing and surveying. 
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• Monitor th^ writing of newspaper articles, school announcement scripts, telephone suivey 
scripts, and $et up of job information system with the guidance office. 

•r Mfthitor the student/paraprofessional work schedules for operating job information service. 

• Give leadership to and monitor the job information system evaluation attempts, 

• Help students ^th class presentations concerning their use of service as well as present system 
at teacher-staff meeting. 

• Work closely with\administration, counselor, and employment office so as not to duplicate 
services and to assure that accepted techniques are used. 

• Evaluate on a contirkjal basis student phone presentations to home owners, employers, etc. 

• Evaluate the system of controlling number of students that respond to any given job request. 
Step6 \ 



Student activities: 

\ 

• Set up 3-ring notebook f^r part-time/full-time jobs to include 



Short term part-time\ Long term part-time 

-yard work \ -janitorial 
-babysitting \ _ -paper route 

-stock boy /girl 

Determine what information should be recorded in each section of handbopk. 

Determine how job notice will be posted on bulletin board, etc. 

3 \ 

Determine procedures for collecting, recording job information, and cancelling orders when 
they are filled. \ 

Determine procedures for controlling the number of inquiries that a particular employer 
might receive about one job. 

Letermine procedures for commuhicating service to students and to community members. 

Examples: class presentation telephone survey 

general announcement personal visits 

newspaper 

Determine procedures on how information system could be maintained throughout the 
school, Saturdays, holidays, and summers, 

—work with guidance office -call for volunteers (study hall persons) 

-work with school secretary -retired persons from community 

Determine job information service evafuation procedures. 
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• Conduct community teJephone canvas 



—Divide phone book up among students in class 
* -Prepare phone call message script to be used by all callers 
—Complete any file cards and record ^em In system 
—Conduct any follow-upl[s~ needed 

Participate in discussion with community members who examine and rpacX to job information 
and placement system established by class. h 



Step? 



Resources: 



Bulletin boards ~. 
Telephone 

Card file 

Clerical help 

Available job announcement cards 
State employment service materials 
Student job availability cards ~ 
Telephone interview/survey film from 
telephone company 



Interview room or space 
Files (2 4-d rawer) 
Rollex 

Reproduction equipment 
Job information brochure 
Letter- writing materials 
Parent permission slips 
Projector 



Steps 



Evaluation: Select a random sample, 5 to 10 percent of community members and employers, 
and have students ask questions: 

• Has the program been successful in filling your job orders? 

• Has the program oversold yourjob needs resulting in too many persons calling your offk:e 
(you)? ^ 

• Has the staff (students) of the job information service been polite, business-like, followed 
through aspromised, etc.? 

• What are the streftgths ot the present^stem? , ^ - 

• What changes would you suggest to increase the program's effectiveness? 

Have students record re^onses, analyze data, preservt steps for program change, have review 
by staff, and make necessary changes. 
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EXHIBIT T-IV 
' ' Activity Eight 
Sample News Letter Article 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 



GREEN VALLEY SOCIAL STUDIES STUDENTS PROVIDE 
COMMUNICATION CENTER FOR PART-TIME JOB INFORMATION 



A part-tirne information service is now available resulting from a class activity in Ms. Sandra 
Blankenship's tenth grade social studies class/ * « 

' The sei^ice works as f ol lows: ^ 

• If you have work that needs to be accomplish^ at your home or office, call 486-3655 
(students available to take your call) or stbp in Room 27, Guidance Office^ at the Senior 
High School, Route 2, Green Valley, and fill out or have filled out a jobs available file card. 

• Your job notice will be posted for any interested student. « ^ 

• A file of students' names and their part-time job preferences are available for review. 

• Students will keep system current and provide control over number of calls you'll receive. 



HAVE WORK NEEDS - "NEED WILLING HANDS" 
Call-486-3655 

or stop in at the Senior H!gf],3chool 



/ 
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EXHIBIT U-IV 
Activity Eight 



Front side: 



Community Member Jobs Available File Card 



Work Typo: 



HoOrrly Wage: 



Job Rate: 



^ Hours expected to complete job:_ 
CONTACT: 

Name: ^ 

Address: 

Phone: 



1 



Special camments t0 interested student: 

. Example: 1. Call after 5 p.m. and before 7 

2. ' Job must be completed this week 



Back side: 



Date Job Filled: 
Student's Name: 
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Front Side 



Student Name: 

Date: 

f^one: 



Home Room:^ 
Free Period: 



Days Available for Work: 

Jobs Preferred: 

Part-time: 

Full-time: 



EXHIBIT V-IV 



Activity Eight 
Sample Student Job Interest File Card 

3x5 Card 



File No. 



Address: 



Age:_ 

Birthdate: 



Back Side ^ 



4ob Referral 1. 

2. 
3. 



For Office Use Only 





Comments 


Oatf 


1 

1 


Comments 


Datje 

1 

\ — 




Comments 


Da^ 




Comments 


Date^ 
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EXHIBIT V-IV (Continued) 

Sample Employer Job Identification File Card 



Potential Employer Job Identification File Card 
1. Name of Firm and Address: 



2. Owner/Mcinager: 
3* Contact Person 
4. Telephone: 



5. Jobs Available Now: 



Title 



6. Jobs Projected During Next Six Months: 

Title 



Use back side for additional space. 
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Ext.: 



Wage Hours 



Wage Hours 
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EXHI3ITW-IV 

Activity JEight 
Job Information Service 

Brochure Format 



Front and Back 



TRY US 

Description of how the 
program works. 


(cover) 
TITLE 

Referral or School 
Telephone: 


Insidi 

Description of students in 
school job training programs 


Sheets 

NEED HELP 

Description of the kind of part'^ - 
time work students are looking 
for 
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EXHIBIT XlV 

Activity Eight 
Miscellaneous Ideas for Job Information Service 

Updating 

1. On Friday of every week student(s) check all open job listings that are over 

a. two weeks old for part-time jobs 

b. four weeks old for full-time jobs 

2. Cancel out all filled job cards from file. 

3. On a random basis, check with students to see if their job interest card file is up-to-date. 

4. On a daily basis, make certain that the job information book and posting areas are up-to-date. 

Control Concerns for Service 

1. Try and have students make job calls from office. 

2. Attempt to convince students to let you know immediately when they have filled a job order. 

3. Control the number of students that you refer to any one job. 

4. Try to convince caller to notify the office as soon as job is filled. 
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WORKERS IN THE COMMUNITY 
"The Personal Side of Work" 



Step 1 

Overview, concept, and purpose of this activity: The purpose of this unit is to make students 
aware of the various life rotes that an individual has at any given'point in time. The understanding 
of thadnterrelatedness of various aspects of one's career is emphasized. The skills developed in this 
actMty are designed to advance the understanding of the world of work (oaid and ngnpaid) and 
leisute which are integral to life style setectioa 

Stei^2 



Student career development need: Students need to know what kinds of workers make up the 
community work force and the unique personal characteristics they bring to their jobs, families, and 
community environment 

Steps 

Career development goals: 

1. Acquaint the students yvith the unique variety of worker groups, workers in their com- 
munity and develop appreciation for the human dimension of community workers and their 
life styles, and how they affect the total atmosphere of the community. 

Note: The following is a s^ondary goal, through which planning will be accomplished through 
' the activities of goal 1 above. 

2. To produce a file of worker interview reports, classified by worker title that provides the 
personal side of work to be used by students in their career planning through the job in- 
formation center,> Activity Eight described in Class-Centered Placement. 

Step 4 

Subject matter consideration: This lesson seems to blend in well at the iuniol- high school or in 
the lower senior high school (grades seven-ten) as an interdisciplinary activity between EnglisTi and^ 
social studies. 

English Competencies 

• Interpersonal relationships 

• Report writing 

• Interviewing 

• Thought organization 

Social Studies Competencies (Social /Community Problems) 

• Community life style through worker studies 

• Research skills 
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• Understanding of work force in community 

• Effects of worker charactef istics as it affects community life 

• Economic awareness of community, 

• Relationships among jobs, performance, rewards, satisfactions, and style of life 
Step 5 

Behavioral objective: The student will develop an awareness of (1) job variety in the community, 
(2) the demandjthat jobs place on workers, and (3) the need for improved self-concept i^relationship 
to future roles as workers, through personal structured interactions with community workers working 
in both small groups and individually as evidencedjiy interviewee, teacher, and jjger evaluations 
against provided criteria. 

Step 6 

Time considerations: Total time six-seven class hours. Thts lesson could be conducted anytime 
during the school year which best fits into the English and/or social studies curriculum. If taught 
prior to vacation periods it would provide students sufficient time to conduct community interviews. 

Step 7 

Self-preparation: "Workers in the Community" provides an excellent opportunity for the 
English and social studies staff to cooperatively plan and to provide instruction. These activities 
draw upon needed communication skills to accomplish a greater community understanding. 

• Gain administrative approval for conducting worker inten/iews 

• Prepare and submit article for local newspaper detailing the why, how, when, where of the 
class activity 

• Contact the business education department to see if they would assist in getting worker 
interviews typed on pre-formated cards 

• Contact educational staff who might be inten/iewed by students as a community worker 

• Prepare the rules for brainstorming 

• Contact the guidance office to make plans for the use of a four drawer file cabinet for the 
Community Worker Information 

• Cooperatively plan with the guidance office for 

—help in the classroom 
-review help 

-managing the file and helping announce its availability to the total student body and 
describe how it could be used 

• Establish committee that might help ir. classroom obsen/ation and review of draft and/or 
final information forms 
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Step 8 

Evaluation: See Evaluation suggestions that follow within the Activity Section. 



Activity One' 
"Preparation for interviewing" 

Step 1 

Behavinrtjl objective: Sanro as previously stated. 
Step 2 

Prerequisite learnings: 

e Understanding of what is included in the five role areas of (1) work, (2) family, (SKcommynity 
participation, (4) leisure, and t5) religious 

e Realizes that it is the individual who brings dignity and individuality to the job setting rather 
than the job having dignity by itself ' 

e Understand how the information collected will be used by total student body as it plans and 
^ decides about its future. 

Step3 ^ 

Time considerations: Student mini-activities one and two (one-two class hours); three and four * 
(ohe^two class hours); five and six (one class hour); seven through eleven (outside class activity); 
fifteen through seventeen (one class hour). 

Step4 

Special comiderations: 

e Teacher might consider locating a film or books on interviewing to she v the class 

e Locate the Occupational Outlook Handbook for file organization and familiarize self ^ith 
the kinds of occupetional and worker characteristkrs used in this text 

Step 5 

Teacher activities: 

e Prepare and give student pre-test 

e Prepare for class discussion dealing with the various characteristics of life roles and how each 
impacts on the other from time to time 
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Using Activity One worksheets, discuss how an individual can be studied as (1) a unique human, 
(2) a worker, f3) a family member, (4) a participating member of the community, and (5) one who 
engages in leisure actiytties. 

First of all, talk about each of these aspects and then discuss how each impacts on thb other. 
EXAMPLE: 



Individual: 



Work: 



LeiSQre: 



Family: 



Cgmmunity 
Participation: 



Tenth grade education ' 

Likes to work outdoors 

Good manual dexterity ' , 

Good health and strong 

Local foundry-H:ore maker 
Tiring v^ork 
Night woVk 

Two week vacation a year 

Average income * . 

Health hazard 

Little time for after work leisure (usually too tired to participate) 
Must work weekends at part-time job tc make ends meet 
Very little leisure opportunity during the day ^ 
No time to acquire hobby 

* *4 
Difficult to help children in their class problems (never home in evening when 

they need help) 
Little mon^y to send children past high school 
Very seldom see family together as one group 



Little interest and time in participating in community activities (either the 
events occur when working evenings or participation demands skills that 
does not have) 



Give leadership to student-suggested activities listed in Step 6. 
Conduct process evaluations.' - 

Work with students on individual basis who may be uncomfortable or having difficulty with 
interviewing. 

^ r 

Conduct post-ev3luation. 

Analyze evaluation and share *vith students (group and individual). 
Prepare newspaper article on the results of the activity. 
Discuss article and results with adm tnistrative staff. 
Work with guidance office to set up completed file. 
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Student activities: 

• Participate in brainstorming about life role characteristics (Exhibit Y-l V) 

r 

• Participate in formating interview form (Exhibit Z-l V) 

• Participate in constructing two-sided community worker information card (Exhibit AA-I V) 

• Help determine how the cards will be indexed and stored for student use 

• Develop set of interviewer instructions (Exhibit BB-I V) 

• Selected class members of class simulate mock interviews (teacher or counselor could be 
interviewed) to test out clarity of questions, amount of time needed for interviews, etc. 

• Selected or all class members try out ihe form on family adult members as a second field 
trial of procedures, forms, etc. . 

• All student members select three persons whom they will interview (Exhibit CC-I V) provides 
some optional selection procedures 

• Students make contact with three inriividuals 

• Students conduct one interview and report any difficulty to teacher or class 

• Conduct next two interviews 

• Share unique experierKes of inten^iewin^o class 

• Complete file editing and typing 

• Recontact three interviewees with completed first draft for their reactions cind revisions 

• Complete final revision and typing 

• Have teacher— peer judging teams evaluate reports 

• Place forms in their appropriate location in information fie (Exhibit DO-I V) 
7 / 

ft o 

Resources Needed: 

Phone directory Chalkboart^ 

Use of 4 drawer file I nterview Film/books 

200 fi le folders Worksheets 

Student typists Figure material 

Student editors ' Evaluation matf;rial 
Occupational Outlook Handbook 
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Step 8 

r 

Evaluation: The determination of skill acquisition regarding this set of activities could be 
addressed in a variety of ways. The^ain criteria for achievement are: (1) extent to which students 
become confident and skilled 4n interacting with interviewees on the pho:ie and in person, (2) extent 
to which^the student follows through with assigned task?, (3) extent to which the student can trans- 
mit interviewee information in acceptable form, (4) extent to which the student can summarize the 
uniqueness of the individuals they contacted. The following serve as suggested examples. 

T 

Step 1. Pre-test: Construct a*simple form that would identify the students' (1) understanding 
of worker life roles and how they'^impact on each other, (2) feeling of confidence about the inter- 
viewing process, (3) writing ability, and (4) ability to verbalize perceptive insights into the unique- 
ness cf person interviewed. 

The following questions coul,d serve as examples for each area of evaluation cited'above. 

1 . Understanding of Woricer Life Roles and How They Impact on Fach Other 

a. What different life roles do most adult Community members hold? 

1. . 4. 

2. -5. 

3. ^6. 

b. For each of the answers to (a) above, in sentence form,"Tndicate how one role might 
affect another. 

1. 
2. 

2. Feelings of Confidence in Interviewing 

a. Have you eyer ihterv^avved an adult before? 

Yes □ No □ . 

b. How do you feel about interviewing one or more persons in the community during 
this quarter as an English class assignment? 

1. Much confidence 7. .Reservations * 



2. Some confidence 4. Just as sooft not 

try interviewing 



3. Writing Ability 

a. How would yOu rate your ability to put in logical and readable form the information 
collected through a personal interview? 

1. skillful 3. average _ 

2. somewhat 4. below average 

skillful - . • 
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4. Verbalize Perceptive Insights into the Uniqueness of Person Interviemd ^ . 

' a. How woujd you rate your skills ip analyzing interview information and presen.t in 
summary fashion to the class the unique aspects of the interviewed person? 



V 



1. high degree of skill 
.2. average 



3. Howdegret; uf skill 

4. not sure, f)ever 
experienced task 



Process Evaluation 



1. One suggestion would be that the teacher have a rating card/sheet on each student to record 
' progress or problems throughout the whole set of activities 

, ^ if 

EXAMPLE / 



Name 


Class 


Hour 


















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 ! 


Comments 


1. Brainstorming. involvement 














2. Mock interview (in-class) 














3. Parent interview 










1 

T 




4. Three community interviews 














5, Interviewer form completion • • 


> 












6. Scheduling tasks 














7. Class interview summary presentation 














1 

8. Final products 










• 




1 Lowest-5 Highest 




/ 







2, On a random basis, the teacher might want to contact intervievyees to see what problems 
if any are occurring. 

•«» f» • ' 

Post Evaluation . ' 

There are several areas in which the teacfier could collect summative evaluation on students. 
A few suggestions to! low. ' . 
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1. Give pre-test and posUtest to compare how the stii^entf differ in their perceptions and ' , 
knowledge 

2. Have a select group of employers, students, teachers, counselors, and administrators review 
and react to final information forms tha]t students complete. 

3. On a random ba*$is, ask other students (not developers) to suggest the value of the informa* 
' tion forms. 

• « 

4. Observation techniques as students are presenting in summary their interviewing experience. 



V 
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EXHIBIT Y IV 

Activity Cue. 
Worksheet N<r 1 



Instructions (Part No. 1) 

Using the fojtowing form and using a b:ainstorming technique develop a list C>f identifying 
factors for each of t^ie foliowing: * . - 

1. Unique Ifidividual Characteristics (Example-strong, male/^dmale, young/otd, ouigoing, etc.) 



"7 : ^ ' — T 



2* Unique^Characferistfcs bfOf^e's !yur/j[;|Ex^mple-indoor/outdoor, work with people, things, data, 
physical/mentai, etc.) 4 ^ . 



i 

I 



3. Lpiaure Time /ntemts//nvoiver,wnts (Ways in which persons car. spend leisure time) 



"7"' 



4. famiiy Patticipation (Ways In which family members interact) 
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EXHIBIT Y-IV (Continued) 

5. Community Participation (Ways in which persons can participate fn community life) 



Part No, 2 • 

Have the students discuss in brainstorming session how eachr area discussed in Part No. 1 coufd 
impact on the other and what the effects could be or the individual. Consider the configuration on 
the following page. 
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EXHIBIT Y-IV IContin.ied) 



Individual Life Role Interaction Model 



FAMILVLIFE ROLE 




""ORKER LIFE BOLE 
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EXHIBIT Z-IV 

' Activity One 

Developing Interview Forms and Indexing Community Worker Information File 

Instructions for Forms: Using the list of ideas from completed Worksheet No. 1, have the stu- 
dents in large or small groups develop intervievv forms and interviewing qu^tions and instructions. 
Exhibit Z l V serves as an example of the interview form^ format and administration suggestions. 
The important factors in developing forms and instructions is that they are: 

• Logically sequenced 

• Answerable questions— do not put interviewee.on the sp9t 

• Reasonable number of question; 

• Important questions 

Instructions for Index: in designing ]the indexing system for the community worker information 
file, the class might want to consider a cross^nde^ using the name$ of actual community employing 
agencies or companies. In this way, if students were interested in looking at job titles first, they 
would enter the system in one way, and if they were interested in a local company, they could pnter 
the system in a different way. Exhibit DD*IV provides an example for filing worker information cards. 
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EXHIBIT AA-iV 
Example of Community Worker Information Card 

Front Side (8% X 11) 



Job Title 



1. Employer^ 



2. Yearson the Job_ 

3. Training Needed_ 



4. Salary Information 

5. Benefits 



6. Condition of Work 



7. Advancement Opportunity 

8. Work Environn^ignt [ 



9. Special Job Demands^ 



10. Special Job Satisfaction 



11. What do you like least about your job? 

EFFECTS OF WORK ON: 



Family Life: 
Leisure Life: 



Community Lif^: . — - 

Comments: 

I Indivickian Personal comment on individual values or attitudes that impact on work, 

' family, leisure, education^ etQ. 



Family I (1) Married (2) Children^ 



(3) Ways in which family works/plays together:^ 
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EXHIBIT AA IV (ContiiHjed) 

(4) How does work affect desired family participation? 



(5) Strengths of family unit:_ 



Leisure 



(1) Hobby interest: 



(2) Present participation in hobbies: 



(3) How much time do you have?_ 

(4) What would you like to do? 



(5) How could the community help provide leisure opportunities?^ 



(6) Why don't you do what you would like to do?_ 



Family Life: 
Work: 



EFFECTS OF LEISURE ON: 



community Life: 
Othef: 



Community 



(1) Do you live in city? Yes □ No □ 



(2) What effects does living outside of city have on community participation?^ 



(3) In what ways do you participate in community affairs?_ 
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EXHIBIT AA-IV (Continued) 

|4) What factors if any cause you, not to participate in community activities? 



-iSf What effects if any does community involvement have on family? 



on work? 



on leisure? 



Comments: 
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EXHIBIT BB IV 



' Activity One ^ - 

Suggested Instructions and Procedures for Interviewing 

« 

Stepi 

Make personal contact (in person or by phone) with persons to be interviewed. Indidate^a) vAo 
you are, (b) what you want, (c) why you wi.nt it, (d) how the information will be u«d, (e) how the 
experience will help your subject learning, (f) how student body will be using the inforrrjition for . 
their career planning and decision-making, and (g) that in no way would the person s nartie ever be 
used on the information forms. 

A 

Step 2 

Conduct interview at the convenience of worker. Be well prepared with questions and forms, 
to make the time required as short as possible. * 

Again introduce self and explain reasons for interview, .g., as an English class activity at Green 
Valley High School, we are attemptmg to look at the persor who perform work within our com- 
munity as well as the kind of work they do. 

Explain again how this information will be edited, typed, and placed in the school's community 
worker information file for total school use. 

Steps 

Begin questions in the follo wing categoric^ order. 

Individual: If I were to ask you to describe your personal value system in one word, wl^ word 
ivould you use? During the discussion attempt to gather information on how the individual feels 
about such things as (1) education, (2) local issues, (3) quality of life, (4) life goals, etc. (Record 
' this on interview form in longhand.) 

Job: These questions are quite simple until you get to the "Effects of Work On" section Try 
to get the individual to generally indicate how what he/she does as work affecis the general life 
style. 

Family Hert again, the questions are quite straightforward. The only arei in which some 
explanation might be needed \t the question dealing with.family strengths. All tiiat is desired is 
to find positive examples of how community workers view the strengths of family life. 

Leisure: Again, these questions are very direct but some coaching of the "Effects of Leisure 
On" section marireTequired. Here we are looking for the realities of possible trade off on how one 
decides to use nonwork time. (Example: An avid hunter and fisherman may place demands on 
geographic location for job advancement. Any time that might be available for community participa- 
tion may also be limited.) 

Community Life: What is needed are insights as to what the persons do in way of community 
involvement, what their aspirations and limitations are, and to highlight some effects involvemam 
might have on other aspects of their lives. 
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EXHIBIT BB IV (Continued) 



4' 



St9p4 




1. Edit and have typed 

2. Retu rn draft copy to interviewse for review ^ 

3. Make necessary revisions, final type and place in comnnunity worker info«!iidtion file. 

Steps 

Thank interviewee. 
Siejr6 

FoHow through on Step 4 items. 
Step? 

Write letter of thank-you after revisions are collected. 
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EXHIBIT eC lV 

Activity One 
Interviewee Selection Procedure 



Option No. 1 

1. Parenjt worker ^ * , . ' 

2. Friec/d who works * 

3. Corylplete stranger 

/ • : ^ . • ' 

I Option No. i 

^firee persons who work in the area of the student s interest area 
Option No. 3 , ^ 

Select three persons fronr) the local phone book at random ' 

No matter what option is used, it is suggested that the students submit to the teachpr the three 
preferred names plus two optional ones. The .eacher would then take all of the sheets and look for 
duplications. In the case of duplication, the person in charge would assign one or both of the optional 
names for jnterviewing purposes. • . . 

A pcBsentation of the final name assignments should be made. 

The phone directory with names to be contacted underlined shoujd.be secured so that the next 
time a class conducts this activity, they can draw upon noncorttacted persons as their source. 
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EXHIBIT DD.IV- 



Activity Ona 
Example for Filing Worker Information Cardf^ 

(Sidevjew) 
manMa folders^ 




Commufiity Worker 
Information 



4 Drawer File 



(Top Angle File) 

^ — 



Us0^ 

Occupational 
Jdb Classification 




Alphabetize Order 
by 

Occupational Categories 



Community Worker 
Informatl m File 



^Suggested Occupational Categories 



1. Industrial Productions and RelatAi Occupations. Examples: foundry, m^Kihine work, printing 

^2. Off fee Occupations. Examples: banking clerks, insurance adjustors 

3. Servk:e Occupations. Examples: barbers, custodians 

4- Education and Related Occupations. Examples: teachers, librarians, professors 

5fc Sales Occupations. Examples: auto, real estate, routemsn 

$. Construction Occupations. Examples: road, housing, roofer 

i Transportation. Examples: air, railroad, truck, taxi - ^ 

• 6. Scientifk: and Technical Occupations. Examples: conservation, engineers, environiiient 

^r- Mechanics and Repairmen. Examples: telephone, busmess machines, auto 

Id. Health Occupations. Examples: dental assistant, nurse ^ 

11. ^Social Scientists. Examples: economists, geographers 

•12. Social Service Occupations. Examples: counselor, clergy, social worker 

,13. Art Design And Communication-Refated Occupations. Examples: actors, dispiaywomen, 

/ floral designers ' . o , - ^ . • - • 

'14. Mining and Petroleum. Examples: coal, gas , - 

15. Agricultural ' i 

16. Wholesole and Retail Trade 

17. Government. Exatnples: military, mayor, postal workers 
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CHAPTER V 



School*Centered Career Guidance: Nonsubject Matter Practices 

Karen Kimmel 

:i n order for a career guidaflce program to be effective, it needs to /neet the expressed career 
development needs of students. Those needs, which are discovered through a needs asse^ent, can 
be impacted upon in a variety of ways. One of whjch is nonsubject matter guidance activities. These 
are activities Which are (1) schoolwidc or districtwide in scope or (2) implemented in the classroono 
but nqt directly related to a curricular discipline. Nonsubject matter-centered guidance activities do 
not involvejndividual or group counseling or guidance which -is infused into the school's instructional 
program. .^.^ . % 

\ ^ (n sbme instancy, the counselor may initiate t^ie nonsubject matter-centeted guidance activities, 
but teachers, students, administrators, and other community members need to be actively invblvecl 
.to make the activities successful. * ' ^ 

' . * , *' • ' ' ' ■ ' 

• Sincl'schoolwidj.and districtwide activities are broad in scppe, they will, in most'cases, impact 
upon awareness level goals.^ By doing this,*they. will reaqh a laj;geflumber of sKidehts which might 
result in the need to work vyrth students individual ly to meet Higher level goals. ' . , ' 

^ The.purposeof this section is to provide five eirtlmples of nonsubject matter-centered guidJince.^ 
It should be kept in mind thatthes^activities and procedures ar» suggestions only an^robaaly wil 
need to be adapted to meet individual circumstances, . - . 

. tr- - ... 

' For the^ examples provided to be most successful, one needs to work under the basic 
that th*tf activity has either sqhpol or district adffiinistration suppdrt. This support involves i 
finances. aud'^rel ease time for sfaff ihyoh/ed in planning. 

The activities developed in this section are ( 1) Career Resource Center, (2) Powwow! Self- 
Awareness Activity, (3) Career Week, (4) Hobby Time, and (5) Mobile'Guidance Van. These activities 
were developed based oQ-the career development goals presented in the Life Role Development 
Model. 
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CAREER RESOURCE CENTER 



Arcareer resource center can be used to acquaint students withtJiffer^nt occupations a'nd. life- 
stvles-tNe skills and aptitudes neaded for different occupations, and to assist them in learning about 
various training programs. The center can be placed in ele-ientary and secondary schools'-The exact 
location will depend on the physical arrangement of the school. I'c could besituated in the library, 
a cornered-off section of the hallway, or an extra room. The persons respoMWPor setting up the 
center will vary according to each individual situation and whether the center JS'\n an elementary, 
secondary or post-secondary, school. It is suggested that setting up the center would l^e the rpsponsi- 
bility of the building representative, the librarian, a guidance eounsefor. and a corfimittee of^lpachers. 

At the post-secondary and secondary levels and perhaps at the uppar elementary. revel, students >) 
could aid in gathering information and arranging the center. The task of maintaining the center. could . • 
be done by the above persons or by such people as paraprofessionals. parent V9lunte€rs. teaq^er aides. • 
and retired citizens. ^ j . ^ 

The materials contained in a career resource center will in part depend upon the gradS levfiJs ^ ^ 
towards which it is geared. For the elementary level Jt could contain kits and games that relate to 
career and self-awareness, tapes, films. an<f filmstrips of people performing different jdbs. 

Th- materials contained within a secondary and post-a^condary qareei resobrce center would 
probabfy consist of books, pamphlets, catalogs, films, tapes, filmstrips. kits that would provide more 
iri-depth information on various careers and training programs connected with them. This^ould in- ^ 
elude college catalogs, arm^d forces information, job briefs. VI EW programs, etc. Within the career 
resource center, there Could.be bulletin boards containing appropriate materials. i 

'* ' Career Guidance Resources^provldes descriptions of many different types of materials that can 
be placed in a career resource cent^^r. * ^ ' -* 

Students are the primary users of a career resource center and the times it would be open 
should most benefit them. It (^uld be opened continuously or during particular hours (depen 
on staffing). Possibly the center.could be open/in the evening so parents could use it With thei 
childs*iC . ; 

■ ' In order- to Be invitihg for students, the center should be as bright and cheerful as possible with 
movable comfortable furniture. A possible configuration of the center is presented below. 

tables bean bag chairs 



!nc||g 
eir*^ • 
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bookshelves 
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tables ^ 
chairs 



[carpeted) 



screen 



bulletin 
board 



equipment 
cabinets 



study carrel 

The remainder of the discussion on a career resource center will pertain to how it,could b6 
■ organized and used in an elementary school. Many of these ideas co:jld be i^sed wh^conrtructing 
a career resourcecenter for secondary.and post-secondary schools. : ^ ' 
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Organizing Committee 



A committee will need to be organized in order to successfully implement this activity. It is 
suggested that in order to gain full school support, the principal make personal contacts with potential 
committee members. Four or five peopTe would be a workable number for organizing the center. 

Committee Decisions ^ 
\ Once the committee has been formed, the following major decisions must be made: 
* 1.. Locttion of the center . 

2, iVpes of materials that should be included in the center 

3. How the materials and related Ajuipment will be obtained 

* 4. How persons for operating the center will be obtained (Exhibits A-V and B-V pro\?ide 
sample ways of locating interested persons) 

, 5. How the center would be equipped and furnished {refer to Exhibits A-V and B-V) 

— — - 6r l^rocedyres for use of the center, such as 

' - "* ' ' 

• schedule of when center will be opcn-whofe school day, part of school day, after school 

hours 

• howteachers will use center 

• typl^of checkout system (if there is to be one) 
. • how much and what type of supervision of students 
7. How individuals using the center will beoriented (refer to Exhibit C-V) 

Center ^aterials ^ 

Many commercially published materials can be purchased and placed in the center, but to make 
it most meaningfuJ to the students, locally developed materials also should be used. Some examples 
* of die types of items which could be developed follow. 

One example would be taped interviews with members of the cornmunity which students would 
use tc learn (1) about job opportunitiesin their area and (2) that adults were once children and had 
many of die same types of expe^iinces that they h^e. 

The tapes c&fi be made by students in the upper elementary levels, but the work of identifying 
and contacting participants will probably need to be don^by members of the committee. 

If your school has a handbook that provides information on various members of the community, 
refer to it is a guide for choosing participants. I? your school does not hav^ such'a bookn^you will 
' need to use other means of finding participants, for example, an article in the newspaper. (Refer to 
Exhibits A-V and B-V.) 
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It is suggested that the person who makes initial contact with the participant be an adult At 
this time the purpose of the taped interview will be more fully exp^ined. The type of information 
that will be asked of them by the student will be given, and an appointment for the interview will 
be set. The place (school, home, or place of business) and time of the interview should be at the 
convenience of the participant. 

The upper elementary level students will then keep the appointment and interview and tape 
participants using questions similar to those found in Exhibit D-V. It is suggested that the studerits 
allow the interviewee to read over the questions prior to the taping and ♦hen discuss the answers in 
a monologue manner (without the student interrupting with questions). With the student providing 
a brief introduction, the tape should flow smoothly. 

Another means of using tapes is to have students who are better readers tape books concerning 
careers so that other students can listen to the tapes while looking at the books. They could use 
such books as the / Want To Be Series published by Children's Press, Chicp^o, and Learning About 
Careers- Bo ok /L iHibMshed byjthe_Firmy_PubJishing Company — - - — 

Other locally developed materials could include electrical game boards (Exhibit E-V). These 
could be put together by an intermediate level science class. An example is a board that has pictures 
of people involved in occupations on one side and the names of the occupations on the other side. 
Students would then have to match each picture with the correct title. 

Another suggested activity is a hat pole. Hats representing various occupations such as police 
officer, firefighter, nurse, doctor, etc. would be represented on the pole. For each hat displayed, 
there would be at lea$t one book relating to that occupation. Once a book has been used by a child, 
he/she would go to the hat and find a question on an index card pertaining to the book just read. 
The answer to the question would be provided on the back of the card. 

One means of motivating student interest in the career resource center would be a bulletili 
board which each class could decorate in turn. Exhibit F-V provides a description olf a bulletin 
board display. 

Other locally developed materials that could be displayed in the career resource center include 
murals and pamphlets made by students as part of class projects. 

Suggested Uses of the Career Resource Center 

With the many different materials in the career resource center, classroom teachers can utilize 
it in various ways. Below is a descriptiorrof some of the ways the center can be used. 

1. The career resource center could be used as a library resource to acquaint the.students 
with careers. 

2. A resource person \speaker) could be scheduled in the center for a period of time to make 
a presentation. This way every classroom that wants to hear the speaker would have an 
opportunity. 

3. Teachers could set up activities related to certain units in the career resource center and 
teach a lesson there. This would add more materials fo the center. 
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4. The teacher or the person in charge of the center could have a story hour about career 
books. 

5. Different classes could put on puppet shows for other classes in the career resource center. 

6. The teacher could use this center as a reward activity. 

7. Teachers could check cut films and filmstrips. 



j Evaluation 

\ Ongoing evaluation of the career resource center is needed to insure that it is meeting the needs 
of the students. All students and teachers should provide evaluative information to be used by the 
committee. Evaluations should be made at least three times during the first year of operation and 
twice 3 year after that. Students in grades K-three will be asked verbaj^ q uesti ons (ref er to Exhibit 
G-V) abouTWelcenteTand perhapsTiave a group^iscussion about it. i ne teacfier will then write a 
report on the response of the class to be turned into the committee. Students in grades four-six will 
give written responses to the evaluation questions (refer to Exhibit G-V) which the teacher would 
summarize and send on to the committee. The teacher will also be asked to complete a question- 
naire (refer to Exhibit H-V). 

The committee should use the evaluations provided towards the betterment of the cerrter. 
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EXHIBIT A-V 




Morning Street Elementary School 
6 Morning Street 
Green Valley, Iowa 



Dear Parents: 

We need your help in setting uc*a career resource center! The center, which will be located 

4n the school, will provide information about various careers and lifestyles connected with t hem. 

The center will be used by your child's teac^r to increase career awareness. By developing an aware- 
ness of careers in elementary school, stu^nts are better prepared to make career decisions jt a later 
time. / Y 

One of the planned activjti^sm the center is to have students listen to taped inServiews of people 
in the community. If you are interested in giving us information about your job, please let us know. 

Also, we are tryinjg to make the career resource center as cheerful and comfoaable as possible. 
In order to do this, we are in ne^ of couches, bean bag chairs, other chairs, bookcases, tables, and 
rugs. / 

In order t6 make the center available to students on a somewhat continual basis, there is a need 
for volunteers to help in staffing the center. / 

If you are int^v"*sted in paiticipating with the center in any way, please contact my^off ice at 
486-2787 for more details. . ^ 

Sincerely, 



Mrs. Martha Greenbottom 
Principal 
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EXHIBIT BV 
Sample News Article 

Career Center to Open at Morning Street Elementary School 



Morning Street Elementary School is in the process of establishing a career resource center 
in the school. The (^gnter will provide information about different careers and the lifestyles con- 
nected with them. ^ 

In order to make the center a success the community is asked to partteipate in three ways. 

It is the hope of the school that the center will be open on a continual basis durmg school hours. 
For this to take place, volunteers are needed to help staff the center. 



It is planned to furnish the center with comfortable and attrative furniture. The school is inter- 
ested in used comfortabUi chairs, couches, bookshelves, or donations of money. 

" One set of materiMS within the center is a set of tapefJ interviews with members of the local 
obftimunity. If you are interested in explaining the work you do, please contact the school office 
to make an appointment for a taped interview^ 

Anyone interested in aiding the center should contact Mrs. Marjha Greenbottom, Principal, at 
A»86-27B7. 
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EXHIBIT C-V 
Elementary Career Resource Center 

Agenda for Orientation Meeting for Teachers' and Volunteers 
Involved with the Career Resource Center 

I. Welcome Martha Greenbottom, Principal 

IL Explanation of Center Ellen Matthews, Librarian 

A. Purpose 

Materials it contains 
"RT7 Questions 7~. MalUicwi 



J V How Teachers Will Use Center Hafold Bowmen, Fourth Grade Teacher 

v.. How Volunteers Will Be Involved ... Harold Bowmen ^ 

A. Demonstration and practice use of equipment 

B. Assisting stuclent?> in operating equipment h 

C. Assisting students in locating materials • » 

D. ^ Supervising students 

E. ^Conducting checkout > 
VI. Setting Up Volunteer Schedule Jane Davis, Sixth Grade Teacher 
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EXHIBIT D-V 
Interview Form for Tapes- 



Name 



Occupation 



1. Relate a good experience you had when you were growing up. ^ 

2. Relate an experience that was difficult for you with which the children can identify. 

3. When you were in elemenv-ry school, what kinds of things did you want to dp when you grew up? 

4. Did you have a part-time job while in school? If so, what did you do and how did ft help you? 

5. What occupations besides ycur present one have you had? 

6. What made you choose your present occupation? * 



7. What duties are involved with yourjob? ^a^-^ 

8. What equipment do you use in your job? How do you maintainor care for it? 




9. How does your job affect your I ifestyje? 



10. What is the most interesting experience you have had in your work? 



1 1. How much education is needed for your occupation? 
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EXHIBIT E-V 
Electrical Game Board 



bulb V 




Tsrminals 



5 

PARTS LIST 

1 - 3 volt light bulb 

2 1.5 volt D batteries 
2 - Probes 

10 - Terminals 

1 _ Terminal board 
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EXHIBIT F-V 
Bulletin Board 



A suggested bulletin board is "Put Together a Career/' Students would be matching questions 
on the board with answers on the puzzle pieces. A figure outline of a person In an o(!cupation would 
have ten or more divisions drawn on it. The figure outline would be placed on the bulletin board 
with a question about the occupation on each division. The student woiHd then read a question and 
find the corresponding puzzle piece with the correct answer. Once the puzzle piece, which could be 
on a nearby table, is found the student fastens it to he figure outline. Wfj^n all questions have been - 
ans'A^red, a completed figure of a worker will be formed. Following is a diagram of the bulletin ^ 
board. 
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EXHIBIT F.V (Continued) 

PUT TOGETHER A CAREER 



What are 
your 
duties? 



Why is zip code 
important? 




Another suggested title for this 
bulltiln board would be 
"Can You Put Together a Career? 
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EXHIBIT GV 
Student Evaluation 

Do you go to the career resource center? 
Do you like going to the career resource center? / 



What do you like about the center? 



What do you not like about the center? 

{I 

What ha^ you Jearned at the center? 

If you could change something in the center, what would you change? 
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EXHIBIT H W 
Teacher Evaluation 



1. How do you and your class use the center? 



Z Would you fike to share your ideas vyith other teachers at staff meetings? 



3 Do you feel you could use more help in usinAthe center? If so, what kind of help would you 
like?' ' \ ' 



4. What would you likWo see added to the center? 



5. What suggestions wouldyou have for the improvement of the center? 
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POWWOW-SELF'A WA RENESS ACTI VtTY 



The purpose of this activity is to help studen s (1) develop self-awareness, (2) recognize that 
everyone is unique, (3) recognize strengths in themselves and others, (4) be able to express their 
feelings verbally, and (4) develop decision-making skills, ^owwov*' is designed to be used at the 
elemQAl^ryJevel, but the concept can be applied on any level* 



Powwow is a good daily culminating activity. It is most successful if used for ten to twenty 
minuses at least once a week. 



Procedures 

# The following »i a discussion of the procedures for conducting a Powwow session. 

*Thp first session of the Powwow is important in that it sets the tone for the ones to follow. The 
teacher needs to^set the scene the first day. This can be done by announcing to the class the time and 
place (in the-front of the room, in the back of the room, in the library, etc.) of the Powwow. A dis- 
cussion Of what a Powwow might be would follow with the teacher drawing from the students that 
it is when.you sit in a circle wearing headbands. To motivate the students in an activity period prior 
to the f i r%t Powwo w*student» csn make Headbands to wear. 

Every morning that a Powwow is scheduled, students are informed as to what questions will be 
asked of them so thev can think about the topic duriny the day. A good first session topic is-"Who 
•Am.'; \ ' ' • 

^Possible topics of disci^ion for dthef^^ssions could include the following: 

# ^ 7* 

1. ^ Likes and dislikes ' 

2. Strengths and limitations ^^^^ 
„ 3. jpeelings,e.g., what makes you happy, sad, angry, afraid 

4. What would you do if . . . 

0 

*■ 

5. Discussion of strengths of ^ person in the classroom 

Every person in the classroom is the target ot al^owvWJV^yometime during the year. A target 
check list is made up at the beginning of the year with' each person's name randomly pTaced on the ^ 
list. The target of the day is obsen/ed all day by others in the class. During the Powwow s^ion each 
person in the.group says something good about ihe person. The target is the last person to speak ^n. 
the Powwow and says >vhat he/she likes best about self. 

During the first session and periodically thereafter the teacher discusses the rules with :he stu- 
dents. The rules are: , / * 

1. Sit cros$-leagedDr\ the floor or in a chair quietly, . . 

2. Only talk when it is your turn. 
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" * 3. You may pass bnly H you cannot think of anything to say. If you later think of something, 
you can raise your hand and contribute at the end of the session, and 

, 4^ Everything :a\d is personal and of value and, therefore, should be respected as an opinion. 

It is best that the teacher initiates the session. Also, in the beginning sessions the teacher can 
provide leading questions to assist the students. 



\ 



Evaluatiqn 



In order to judgey(he effectiveness of this activity, th^ teaicher will have to make an evaluation 
of each stirdent's progress. The changes to look lor would include: 

; . 1 . ; Acceptable changes jn attitudes^atid behaviors 



2., Increase fh responses 



\ 



\ 3. Increased eye contact ^ ^ . i, 

\4. Increased amount of self-expression which in Judes correct language usage 

* • ' *^ 

growth in self -control 

» * 



/ . 



Ssmple , ^ 

Below is an illustratit>n of what part of a typical Pawwow would be like- ^ 

i 

After. Mrs. Smart has her first grade class in Powwo\v formation anu has taken her {losition in 
the Powwow she wai}s for the group to be' quiet. She and the group review rules for Powwow and \ 
itate the topic. / f , 

MRS. SMART: ^ ''Now remember today we afe g6ing to think about what yoU like to 

' rfo best/ When it is your turn you will shate with the rest of the class 
/ ' what you really like to do best. Til begin and John will be next and 

: " then on around the group. The thing I like to do best : be outdoors." 

"I like to bike ride/' 
(Pause) 

"The thing J like to do best is-*" 
^ ^ "Swim." , 
"thaj'smlne." . - 

"It's okay for two people to iike to do the same things best. Benjamin 
v^at do you 1»ke to do best?" 




'0ENJAiyilN: 
MRs! SMART: 
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BENJAMIN: 
MRS: SMART: 



"The thing I like to do best It go fishi'n^>ith my friand." 
"That was a very nice sentence. 



' After tHf% Smart has mada a couple of announcements, the children are called by narhe to gp 
home* Children are called to leave the area only when uruier control. 

♦ 
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C4/?£r9 WEEK 



I 



S i f 



Career week is a schcx>lwide or districtwide activity that helps students to (1) becorne aware of 
occupations, (2) become avyare of skills needed for various occupations, (3) see the relationships 
beteween subject matter anci occupations, (4) develop decision-making skills, and (5) become aware 
of the rewards offered by specific jobs. . , 

A variety of activities is needed to keep thejweek inter^ting. The activities could include 
resource peopte visiting the school, films, displays, ppster co/tests, panel discussions, student developed 
movies, and student initiated contact with peof^le in selected occupations. ' 

Since it is suggested that this activity might be distj?fctwide, the procedures provided are for a 
districtwide event. 



Organizing Committee 

An organizing committee will need to be formed weINn advance of career week since it takes 
time to plan, organize, and publicizrthis^ent. This committee should consist of such individuals • 
ps teachers (at least one from each schodll participating iathe week), ttudents (possibly members of 
student council), -at leaW one centraj/iMfice adminittrator, a guidance counselor, parents, andt>the> 
community members. It is sugge^ that the guidance counselor he^ u^ the committee because of , 
his/her/expertise. The people who are ^sked to s^rve on the comn7ittee should be asked tb do so*y ^ 
wadi^yTi^^or or the^guidancecounw^ * ^ ^ ^ . . *^ ^ 

'I The si^^x^f v/cur committee may appear to be'somewhat large, but it later can be broicen down 
into subcoftihnittees. Each subcommittee' would be re^onsible for or^ aspect of the pfanaing. 

• i ^ 7 

ffom/Qitt^ Decis/bns . 



After the commkffee has been decided upon, several major'dkisions need to be made. These 
include: / • • ' . 



A. 
2. 

3. 
4.. 

5. 
6. 



itfhe dates for the career w^k. 

What activities will be planned by the committee (Exhibit l-V provides trsample survey 
which could be used to gather idea;). 

A theme for the week. 

The type of pubHcity career week will have in and out of the school (refer to Exhibits 
J-V and K-V). * * 

Who will be selected as resource people. (These people can be identified by using a local 
resoufce^at^log, or through personal contacts or^ organization such as the Chamber of 
Commerce^) ' 



How the resource 
by telephone or le 



JTOT ( 



lie will be contacted and asked to participate. This can be done either 
(refer to Exhibit L-V). 



^rents and/oy 




ir community membiers are invited to ^tjtetid the week's 
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Scene Setting 

Time should Be spent prior to the week in setting the scene. This would involve publicity 
pieces in the community, including sending an agenda of the week's activities to the parents 
(Exhibits M-V and N-V), and teachers telling the students what has been scheduled and discussing 
with them other culminating activities they might be considering. 



Suggested Activities for Career Week 

1. A portion of the week prior to career week could be spent makiny posters to communicate 
career week to the community. These posters could have such themes as "A Job Is/^ "My 
Favorite Job Is/' or the students could make posters portraying a particular career with an 
appropriate slogan. The posters would be judged at the end of the week by a subcommittee 
and an award would be given at an assembly at the end of the week for each building. 

2. Students could develop a movie about career(s). The script, which wduld be written by a 
class, could portray a typical day of someone in a particular career. The movie could be 
filmed prior to career week and shown dui ing the week at different schools or jt could be 
done as part of the week's activities. ' 

3. Occupational displays could be placed throughout4he district. Members of local industry, 
^ business, and labor cwt\^ displjiy equipmept, pictures, and iF)formatioh concerning their 

occupations in the different school buildings. If transportation could be arranged, students 
could travel from school to school visiting th3 displays. 

4. Asserblies could be used throughout the week. During the assemblies, there could be such 
activities as resource people as speakers, films, and demonstrations. An assembly could 

be used as an initial activity. / 



Culminating Activities 

After participating in career week, students will have'^new knowledge about a variety of careers. 
In order to help them put it all together, culminating activities are suggested. The activities at the 
elementary ar^ secondary levels are different, but at both levels students are asked to practice 
decision-making skills by choosing a career of interest. 

The following activities are suggested for use with elementary students. 

1. Dress-up Day-After students have participated in career week, they will select an occupa- 
tion that interests them and dress in the manner a person in the occupation would. The 
costumes can be .as simple or elaborate as the students want. If the occupation does not 
involve a uniform, a hat could be worn with the name of the occupation on it. Students 
would then parade around the school and <^rrounding,neighborhood. Students in grades 
two-six could then write about what they are dressed up as and why, and what they en- 
joyed best about the week. These papers could then be displayed. For K-one, the teacher 
could use an experience chart and have the children identify the occupations represented 
in their room. The students could then help the teacher make up a story about what they ^ 

^ have learned, and the teacher would put this on the experience chart. Another activity 

would be to have theustudents draw a picture portraying what they liked best about the week. 
These pictures could be put up in the classroom or school. 
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2. Thank you letters could be written by students in grades three-six. Each class would be 
divided up into groups of five. A leader would be in charge of each group. Each group 
would write a thank you letter to a resource person who participated in career week. After 
the groups have finished their letters, they would decide on which one to sewd. This letter 
would then be sent by the whole class to each of the resource people. 

The following activities are suggestions for use with secondary students. 

1. Each student will make personal contact with a person employed in an occupation of h\i/ 
her choice. This contact will be made either 6y visiting that person at his/her place of 
employment or by writing a itcter if it is oot fe^ible to visit. Through the contact the 
student should discover more about this occi^tion including duties performed on the job, 
required skills, heeded education,, type of otvt|fie-job training, opportunities for employ- 
ment, chances for advancement, and the effect the job has dn the person's irfe style. The . 
inforrtiation gained throu^ these contacts could be shared with the class. 

2. Members of student council might write thank you notes to the various persons involved 
in setting up, conducting, and participating in career week. - 



Evaluation ' y 

The evaluation for career week should indicate (1 ) whether or not the goals of career week 
were mej and (2) ways of imjmwing the week for future years. Evaluative data collected frorn ele- 
mentary and secondary students, teachers, and lesource people should be givfen to the orgahizinq. - 
committee. ^ " 1 . 

For elementary students a questionnaire such as the one provided in E)^hlbit 0-V should l^fie , 
used. Students in grades K-three would participate in a discussion based on the questionnaire. 'Stu- 
dents in grades four-six would answer the questions either in writing or by discussion. No matter 
which way the questionnaire is used, the teacher will write a summary to be given to the organizing 

committee. ? . 

I 1 

Another suggested form of evaluation for elementary students is the use of pantomim^j Mem- 
bers of the class would pantomime different jobs and others in the class would guess the job^ This 
activity would indicate whether or not students have become awafe of a variety of occupations. 

On the secondary level students ^Iso are requested to respond to a questionnaire (refer to 
Exhibit P-Vg. They could write their answers vyith the option of discussionjfteiw The teacher 
will provided summary of the students' questionnaire foruse by^w organiztng comrhittee. 

Another suggested evaluation activity for secondary students is the use of role playing. Situa- 
tions could be presented on index cards for students to portray (see Exhibit Q-V for an example). 

All teachers should complete a qi^iestionnaire af)d return it to the organizing committer (refer 
to Exhibit R-V). . ^ 

Feedback also should be obtained from the resource people brought in for career week. It is ^ 
suggested that th^ individual who has contacted the resource person informally receive the feedback 
.information after the person has participated. 

If it is not feasible to receive the data on an informal bdkis, the resotrre«Lperson should be re- 
quested to complete a questionnaire. Exhibit S-V provides the type of informalto^ which would be 
needed by the organizing committee. ^ 
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EXHIBIT l-V 



Survey 



Stptflfmber 20, 1976 



^yoffTnight already know, a districtwide career week has been scheduled for November 8-12, 
l876CAn organizing committee which consists of Brian Martin, counselor at Green Valley Senior 
High; Sue Miller, teacher at White Birch Elementary School; Nancy Gordon) teacher at Morning 

Street Elementary; Donna Appleton, counselor-teacher at Green Valley Junior High; Trudy White^ 

teacher iat Green Valley Junior and Senior High Schools; Sam Brooks aridJu^y_Colemanrstadents 
at Green Valley Senior High School; JohnJjjggin5,.5upef4nten* Ethel Warner and Ms. Helen 

Davis, parents; Mr. David Rorterrrnanager of Fanners Bank,*^and Dr. Urry O'Brien, M.D. 

Career week is intended to ht.. ^ts broaden their career knowledge. We feel it is important 
to have this activity districtwide so that students can < 1 ) beconoe aware of occupations, (2): become 
aware of skills needed for various occupations, (3) develop decision-making skills, and (4) become 
aware of the revi^rds offered by sp^ific occupations in a concentrated and consistent manner. 

Some activities will be planned on a districtwide basis while others may be school or classroom 
oriented and initiated. Some time will be needed for preparing the students before the week begins 
af)d the culminating activities will be done the week following career week. 

Below is a list of some possible activities. Please indfeate the activities you feel would be valuable, 
as districtwide activities with a check. If you have questions, please feel free to contact anyone on the 
organizing committee. It would be appreciated if you could return this form to the committee person 
in your building by September 23, 1976. " 

Career Week Activities - 

□ Poster contest 

□ ^Student developed movies 

□ Displays by local business and industry 

□ A»emblies utilizing resource people 

□ Films ■ 

. □ Your ajdoestion s , , — ^.-.^ > 



Culminating Activities 

, □ DressHip day (Elementary) (Students portray, discuss, and write about one career) 

□ Personal contact with person in a chosen occupation (Secondary) (Letters or visitation) 

□ Thank you letters (Elementary and Secondary) 

□ Your suggestions , _J ! — 



The results of this survey and other information concerning career week will be reported at 
a later date. Thank you for your assistance. 
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EXHIBIT JV 
Newspaper Article 

Green Valley Students Learn About Careers 



' All students in the Green Valley School District are being exposed to different careers durinp 
career week. From November 8th to I2th area citizens are providing information about their careers 
— to students through assemblies and displays. Other activities will include poster contests, films, iand 
individual classroom activities. All interested citizens are invited to visit planned assemblies and 
displays. 

' (A picture of the organizing cominittee could accompany this article.) 



• 1 . 
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EXHIBUK-V ^ 

School Newspaper Article 

> 

Career Week is Coming 
Do you want to know more about careers? 

Do you want to learn about what a person in a career does and the equipment used? 
Learn the answers to these and other questions by attending the activities of career week. 
Remember career week is Wovember 8-12, and there will be speetal assemblies all week. 
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EXHIBIT L*V 
Lettmr to Participants 



Green Valley Senior High School 
Route 2 

Green Valley, Iowa 



Dear Sergeant Blue: ^ ^ 

The Green Valley School District is observing career week from November 8 to 12. The 
district thinks there is a great need to acquaint students with a variety of careers to aid them in 
their career planning. , ' 

During the week there will be different activities at all schools in the district In all of the 
schools, there will be assemblies with. different people speaking. We have reviewed our resource 
files and feel that you wouldim^an excellent speaker, 

I would appreciate it if you would contact me at 486-3655 and fndicate whether you would 
be interested in speakirg at one of the schools about. being a polk:e officer. 

Sincerely, 



> 

Brian^Martiri 
Chairperson 

Career Week Organizing Committee 
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EXHIBIT M-V 
L0tt0r to Parents 



Green Valley Senior High School 
Route 2 

Green Valley, Iowa 



Dear Parent: 



All of the students in^ Green Valley School Dii. ict will be participating in career activities 
from November 8|h to 12th. 

h _ - - 

the purpose of career week is to help broaden the students' career knowledge,' By the end of 
*e week; your child should be more aware of different occupations, skills and training required for 
these occupations, and various job opportunities. 

Since we feel that some of the activities during this week might be of interest to you, we are 
providing you with the following agenda. You are welcome to attend any of the planned activities 
(kiring the week. Along with the scheduled activities, there will be various displays by local business 
and industry, poster displays, and individual classroom activities! 

Sincerely* / 



Brian Martin 
Chaifperson 

Career Week Organizing Committee 
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EXHIBIT N-V 



Sample Agenda 



Morning Street Elementary School 



Monday, November 8, 2:00 p.m.-3:00 p.m. 

Kick-off assembly featuring A. Orley Johnson, owner and operator of Johnson Motors whose 
topics will be ''Self and Enthusiasm" 

Tuesday, November 9, 2:00 p.m.-3: 00 p.m. 



Film titled "I Want to Be" 
^^;jdnesday, November 10, 2:00p.m.-3:00 p.m. 

Jill Eisansan, naturalist ~ 
Thursday* November 11, 2:00 p.m.-3:00 p.m. 

Andrew Whiteman, volunteer firefighter, speech and demonstration of firefighting equipment 

Friday, November 12, 2:00 p.m.-3:00 p.m. 

> 

Showing of student developed movies concerning various occupations 



White Birdi Elementary School 



Monday, November 8, 10:00 a.m.-tl :00 a.m'. 



Kick-off assembly featuring A. Orley Johnson, owner and operator of Johnson Motors whose 
topic will 1^ "Self and Enthusiasm!" 



Tuesday, November 9, 10:00 ^.m.-l 1 :00 a.m. 



Showing of student developed movies concerning varrous^occiipations. 



Wednesday, November 10, 10:00 a.m.-ll :00 a.m. 



Pilm-"l Wantto Ber 




Thursday, November 11, 10:00 a.m.-11:00 a.m. 



\ 



Speakers- Roger Mercer, registered nurse 3hd Hazel C. Samuels, M.D.-The Medical Profession 



Friday^ Novei«nber t2, 10:00 a.m.-11:00 a.m. 

■» ~" 

Polfce off icer-Sgt. George Blue \ , , 
_ demonstration of types of equipment police officers use and how his job 4relates td students 



EXHIBIT N V (Continued) 

Junior/Seniof High School 

Monday, November 8, 9:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 
Kick-off assembly 

Speaker-William Lansing, editor of Green Valley Gazet^ 
Topic-"What I s Success?" 

Tuesday, November 9, 9:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 

Four different ideations in the school showing occupational films-students choose one 

^ Wednesday, November 1&, 9:00 a.m.-tO:00 a.m. 

Speakers for small groups: 

, CableTV.cameraman— Joe Edwards 
Game warden— Dan Bowley 
Motel manager-Joan Hardy 

Thursday, November 11, 9:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 

Panel Discussion-What We Look for in Employ^ Skills and Personalities 

Members of Panel: ^ , p . 

Assistant manager of cable TV-Frank Stern 

Cijty treasurer-Judy Rae « * 

Hospital administrator-Frances Green 
Personnel officer, Friedman Freight-Allan Brown 

Friday, November 12, 9:00 a,m.-10:00 a.m. 

Video tapes of job interviews by local business persons 
Avvards fpr poster, contest 

Note: Along with all scheduled activities there will be displays and individual classroom activities 
in each building. 
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Written or dMfiussion questions. 



EXHIBIT 0-V 
Evaluation for Eltmani^ School 

4 



1. What Jobs are you aware of that .you did not.know about before career week? . 

2. Were there skills needed for some jobs of Xvhlch you were not aware? What? 

* * 

3. Was this an enjoyable week? How or how not? 

What subjec^ts on the left side of the page will help you with a job on the right side of the page? 



Subjects 

A. Reading 

B. Mathematics ' 

C. Larguage and Spelling 

D. Science 

E. Physical Education 

F. Social Studies 

G. Music 

H. Art 



Jobs 
Pol ice officer 
Pilot 

Naturalist 
Editor 
Firefighter 
Registered nurse 
Doctor 
Clerk in stora 
Business person 
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EXHIBIT PV 
Evaluation for Saoondary Studants 

1. What kinds of new job opportunities did you learn about? ^ 

2. Did you obtain information oh a job of interest to you? Yes O □ 



3. Did you see any relationship between the occupations you were pre^ted witfi and the >Jbjects 
studied in school? Yes D ' No □ Ifxyes, what? . ^ : 



4. Did the information ydu received this week'^make^you aware of some other subjecfts which might 
be made available to you? Yes □ No □ If so^ what? a . * ^ * J 



5. Do you hav^ some suggested changes for next year? Yes □ No □ 



\ 



^ 



6. What typei of changes would you make? 



EXHIBIT QV 
Role Pl:3ying Situation 

Tefrv has been workihg as an X-ray technician for six monthsr He/she is currently involved 
with getting clients prepa^ed for X-ray. A client has just walked into the office. Present what Terry 
does from this point until the client leaves. ... 



EXHIBIT R-V . • 
Teachers' E^traluation ' -> 

1. Did you think th«t time involved in the week was worthwhile? Yes □ No □ 

2. Wbteh activities did your class gain the most from? 



3. Were you provided enough infbrfnatibn prior to career week to carry out your activities? 
Yes □ No □ . • 



4. What changes would you suggest be r:nade for next year? 
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EXHIBIT &V 
RaiQMrM PM^sans' Evaluation 

« Off 

Were you given enough Information pripr to your participation? Yes 



Would you be willing to do this again? Yes □ No □ 

r' 
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HOBBY TIME . 

' ^ ^ ' \ \ 

Hobby tit^e is a $choolwide activity which assists students to develop new leisure and avoca- 
tional ptjrsuits, The basic strategy in this activity is to involve community /fnembers, parents, stu- 
denTs, amrteache>YiiTthe teac hi n g o f frhobby. Theectivity can be adaptW for any grade level and 
how often it takes place can be adjusted to meet local situations. 

For this activity, each student wiirseTect aliobby whrcTTfie^ 1$ in :erested^n^but pwently^ 
does not know. He/she will spend the e nire length of the activity learnir g ab<^ut that hobby. 

As already stated, hobby time can be used with elementary and secopidary level students. It j 
can also be used periodically (weekly, bimonthly, or monthly) for an extended period of time or it 
can be used in a one or two day period with the whole day(s) being freecJ for this activity. For the 
purpose of providing procedures on how to conduct hobby lime. It wSil be treated as a schoolwide 
activity for secondary students. ^ 

Organising Committee^ 

z * 

Because this is a schoolwide activity, there is a need to have a committee to organize and 
schedule it The committee should be made up of representatives of those involved in the activity. 
This would include such individuals as principal, teachers, parents, students, ai;id other community 
members. The number of individuals on the committee should not be too large. It is su^ested that 
the committee be headed up by tfie principal who would make the initial contact with other persons,. 



Committee Decisions 

' The committee will need to make some basic decisions in the planning for hobby time. These 
decisions include the following: 

1 . How often hobby time will take place. Will it be a weekly activity, a bimonthly activity, 
etc.? 

2. How long it will run. Will it be year long, for a semester, a grading period, etc.? 

3. What time of day it wilf take place. Will it be during an activity period at the beginning 
of the day, before lunch, right before school is over for the day, etc.? 

4. How many resource people should be involved? This would in part depend upon the num- 
ber of students in your school (the more students there are, the more resource people would 
be needed so the classes will be small), and the number of hobbies you would like to have 
represented. 

5. The types of resource people wanted. Many resource people would come from the 
community-aMarge, but remember that students and teachers also have avocational skills 

^ and interests which they could discuss. 

e! ! What hobbies will be selected to be represented in hobby time? 
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Prior to deciding on which hobbies to include in hobby time, one needs to know what resources 
can be drawn upon. If your school has a resource catalog, you have information on the avocational 
skills of teachers, parents, students, and some other community members, from this infoi mation 
you can formulate a list of available hobbies and ask the students oaa survey form (refer to Exhibit 
T-V) which hobbies they would be interested in. If you dcrno't have a resource catalog, you will need 
to search the community for possible resource people. This search could take place by placing an 
article in the local newspaper (refer to Exhibit U-V) and asking people to respond to a request for 
volunteers. A more intense search could take^lace by asking committee members to conduct a surveys 
in the community. Each member of the committee could take a portion of the community (in^Judfng 
parents, teachers, and students) and ask either by phone or in person whether people yvQuJd-be inter- 
ested in participating and what their skills are (refer to Exhibit V-V). After this tist is identified, the 
sfudents^wouldMiurveyed about the hobbies they would be interested in having for hobby time 
(refer to Exhibit T^. ~ — ^ — _ ' . 

7. After a determination of the number of hobbies and instructors, \X witi be necessary to 
determine materials, space, and volunteers needed for each instructor. ^ 

8. How hobby time will be publicized to the student body prior to their signing up for 
particular hobbies will did to be decid^. This publicity could be taken care of by classes. 
An English class could develop a description of each hobby being taught. A typing class 
could then type the description which would be passed out to all students. 

9. A sign-up procedure for students should be determined. It is suggested that all students 
participate in the activity^ and that students who have trouble picking a hobby be given 
guidance. , - 

After the organizing committee ha, made^ll of its decisions and carried them put, the^tuaf 
activity of hobby time is ready to take place, tnstmiitorsshould^je^e structure so that 

they are very comfortable coming into what may be a strange situation. 

Evaluation 

Tfobb7t[me needs to be evaluated by students, teachers, and resource people to determirte its 
effectiveness. In the student evaluation, there should be an indication of whether they met the goal 
of increasing leisure pursuits (refer to Exhibit W-V). The evaluation forms completed by t)ie teachers 
and resource people should mainly be concerned with the operations of the activity (refer to Exhibits 
X-V and Y-V). All evaluation forms are returned to the organizing committee to assist them in future 
planning. 
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EXHIBIT T V 



Survify of Students' interests " ^ 

As you might already know, the sch<^l is planning hobby time. By participating in this 
activity, you will be able to learn about ajhobby you have been interested in. Right now the pro- 
gram is being planned and we need to kn(|w what hobbies you would like to see offered in the school. 

The organizing committee has put together a list of hobbies which possibj^^gould be used 
during hobby time. / ^ 

Please rank your top five chpices. Number 1 would be the one you would most be interested in 
learning about* Remember you are ranking hobbies in which you do not have a skHI. All of the 
courses will be beginning courses. 

Camping 

Weaving 

Sewing - ^ 

Tennis 

Swimming 

Electronics 

Model Building , . 

Dancing 

Plants 

Flower Arranging 

Fishing 

Music 

Golf ^ - ' 

Other 1 
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EXHIBIT UV 



N«***p#«r Article 



/ School Looking for Hobbyist 



Green Valley Senior High School is planning hobby time, an activity which will allow the stu- 
dents to learn a hobby of their interest. Once every pther week, for an hour a^ a half, all senior 
high students will attend a hobby class of their choice. JThis^tivity wilt last for six weeks on a 
pilot basis. Right now, the organizing committee is working on setting up a schedule of people to 
comefnto the school and provide instruction on their hobby. If you are interested injiatticipating 
in this program as an instructor, please contact the school at 486-3655. 
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EXHIBIT VV 
Community Survey 

Green Valley Senior High is planning hobby time. This is an activity which will allow the stu- 
dents to learn a hobby of their interest* Prior to setting up a schedule of classes, the organizing 
committee needs to find out who in the community is interested in participating as instructpO-iiL^ — 
this activfty. The programs would be for every other week ^or^M^e^arid^hattiiour^r^ continue 
for a six week period^ If yQU-are^>o$sibly interestedTn participating, please complete the remainder 
of^irform and return it to a member of the organizing convmittee* . 

NAME ^ — ; 

ADDRESS ^ 



PHONE L 

1. I am interested in being an instructor for the following hobbies: " 



2. I would be able to participate at the following times: 



3. I would need the following ^cpiipment, materials, and space: 



4. Students who participated in this activity would need the following equipment and/or materials: 



You will be contacted in the near future sibout whether or not you have been scheduled into 
hobby time. This will depend on whether or not you can attend when the activity time is scheduled 
and whether or not the students express a desire to learn your skill. Thank you for your interest 
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EXHIBIT WV 
,^ Student's Evaluation 

U DidyouenjQy hobby time? Yes □ No □ Why? 




\ ^ »*" ' 

2. Will you probably continue participating in the hobby about which you have learned? 
Yes □ No □ . 

3. Did you think the way hobby time was run was satisfactory? YesO No □ 

4. What suggestions would you have for the improvement of hobby tinte for the next time? 



Rir 
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EXHfBIT X-V 
^ ' Teacher'^E)fflUiation- 



i. Do you think hobby time was a worthwhile activity for your students? Yes O No O Why? 



2. Would you be interested in seeing hobby time used again? YesD No □ 

3. What suggestions would you have for the improvements of hobby time? 
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_______ " EXHIBIT YV 

RMOurfca Parson's Evaljuation 

1. Did you''think hobby time was a worthwhile activity? 
Yes □ No 

2. Was everything set up for you satisfactorily? 
Yes p No □ 

3. Would you be interested in participating in hobby time again? 
Yes' □ No . □ 

4. What suggestions do you have for the improvement of hobby time? 



5. General Comments 

Y 
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MOBILE GUIOANCE VAN 



Many mra(^school$ do not have guidance services ^available to them. One way of providing tftese 
services is thrqM^ the use of a mobile guidance van. The assistance provided by tfid van can aid stu- 
dents in (1) becoming aware of occupations, (2) becoming aware of skills needed for different occu- 
pations, (3) placerflent services, and (4) receiving other guidance services such as testing and counsel* 
ing. The g^dance van can provide staff members with career guidance materials to be used in the 
lassrpom, in-service materials, and leadership. 

The van, a converted school bus, could contain such ^idarK:e items as games, kits, books, tests, 
tapes, films, video arfd audio tapes bf individuals in tfie local business and industry. 

i ' 

The mobile guidance van can be a fairly inexpensive way of providing guidance services. The 
of actually building the van should not be great since classes can be used in the coftetruction. 
e construction of the van will take detailed planning by a number of people. 

e extent of guidance services provided by the van will depend upon how it is^staffed. By 
using flhcertif ied guidance counselor, complete guidance services can be provided which would include 
testing ai^ counseling. If a certified counselpr is not available, perhiv)s a guidance and counseling 
in^rn frcra a nearby university can be involved in running the van. If a paraprofessional is involved 
the services>ould be limited to working witfi the mateiials contained in the van. 

The mobile guidance van, which would travel to schools witfiin the district and perhaps to 
cooperating disuicts, could look somewhat like the foilowlngiihistration. 





Prior to putting a mobile guidance van on the road, there are three major stages the district needs 
to undertake. These are initial planning, construction, and operation. 
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Initial Planning 



First a planning conimittee of persons intersted in a mobile guioance van needs to be formed. 
The people would probably be central district adnlinistrators, guid^jnce personnel, and persons from 
schools within the district without guidance services. 'Since the van will be used on a districtwide 
level, a central administrator would probably be the person to head up the committee. 

The main decisions which would have to be made at the beginning of the project would include 
the following. 

1. Who would receive the services of the van-the junior highs, the elementary schools, all 
district schools, cooperative district schools? 

2. Where should the major leadership for constructing and operating the van come from-the 
high school guidance department, the central administration, aU schools involved? 

3. How would the construction and operation of the van be financed?^ 

4. Who should operate the van? (The more guidance oriented the person, the more compre- 
hensive the services will be.) 

> 

5. What types of services and materials should the van provide? 

Constmctlon ' 

After the above decisions have been made, another committee needs to be for.ned. The people 
on this committee would be the ones who would take lead in the construction of the mobile 
guidance van. These individuals could include the guiance counselor, industrial arts teacher, welding 
teacher, auto body and repair teacher, home economics teacher, English teacher, and administrators. 
Each person on this committee^ would be directly responsible for an aspect of the constrOction and 
equippingof the van. 

The administrator would be responsible for obtaining an old school bus. This could be a bus 
thatiias reached the maximum amount of miles for travel with students riding in it. Also, because 
of his/her position, the administrator would be responsible for administrative duties related to such 
tasks as financing and obtaining materials and equipment. 

The guidance counselor would be the overseer of the construction. Since this person, or another 
in a similar position will probably be the one operating the mobile guidance van, it is important J 
that the counselor have major input int04H:^v the van is set up and the materials and equipment it 
contains. 

The actual construction of the bus will be done by vocational classes. These may^be classes in 
the high school, the area vocational school, or a local community college. 

The auto mechanics teacher would have his/her ciass per /orm any work that needs to be done 
^on the engine. The auto body^nd repair class, under the direction of the classroom teacher, would 
do any needed body work and paint the bus a color other than yellow? 

ffhe industrial arts, woodworking, and welding teacher will need to work closely on planning 
and constructing the interior of the van. This may involve team teaching. Space should be used \|visely 
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For instance, the driver's seat iViight turn around so it can be used at 'a table behind the driver's com- 
partment. Some of the seats could be .left in the bus, facing different" directions, wit;h space in be- 
tween for tables. The back portion of the van could contain a long table'witf?^ projectioa screen 
on the side. One side oi the van might contain built in upper andHqvyer cabinets with cabinet tdp 
space for displ^s and games. Equipment and other materials could<4fe stored in^ lower cabinets.N^The 
honne economics class could make curtains to put in' the aide windows, 

English classes could write descriptions include (^of iles of various workers. 

Suggested Services of Van 

As mentioned before,,trie ampunt of guidance services provided bylhe van will^epend upon 
the level of expertise of the operator. Below is a lik of possible servicesihe v^n coulc^provide if 
a counselor were the operator. ^ * ' ^ 

. .. •■ » ' . 

• Individual testing . 

• Individual and group counseling and guidance ^ 

• Career planning assistance - ^ ' / ^ 

• Placement services ♦ . • • ' v~ 

• 'job development activities ♦ ^ ^ 

• Staff in-service leadership ^ * 

• Community relations activities . \ ^ 

Suggested Contents of Van^ • - * 

. ' ^ * • • 

The nfipbile guidance van will contain a l^ge number of guidance tools.7The9e would include 
such itenis as ' ^ " . 

• Career guidance literature * * ^ % 

• Job briefs * ^ ^' - 

• Games and kits for different developmental levels 

• Student developed videotapes on local busine^ and industry ^ 

• Film and filmstrip librarV' on guidance and counseling 

• VIEW type programs • 

• Post-secondary institution catalogs ^ 

• Tests (interest inventory, acWevement, aptitude, etc.) 

• I nforrrtj^tion'onjpcal business and industry 

Time for Construction 

It will probably take a semester to plan and construct the van. 

Operating the Van ^ - ' • . 

The operating procedures of the van will ne'^ to be decided. The people wh0 would make such 
decisions would be the operator of ;thevan, administrators, and representatives of those schools 
using the van. 
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' The procedures Jhich should be decided upon include the following: * , 

/ * * 

1. How ofte/thtf van will visit each participating school. 

2. How io/g the van wili stay at each school. 

• > 

3. How many students will be allowed on the van at one time. 

4. Will there be a checkout process? Who will be able to check out materiafs-students, 
teachers— and for what length of time? 

5. ^Will the operator of tjie van assist with career guidance materials in the school W)rary? 

6. Will the van operate in the evenings to cilow adults to participate? 

The person operating the mobile guidance van will be responsible for keeping the van current. 
This could "include making sure all equipment is functi«ning and that the materials are up-to-date. 

Evaluation . 

It is-important to 9sk the receivers of thfe servic^tf^the mobile guidance van if their needs 
are being met. This can be done by periodically bj/ng p^ple who use the van fill out ^me type 
of evaluation form (refer to Exhibit Z-V). 
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Evaluation Form 

1. Do you think the mobile guidance van is helpful? Yes □ No □ 

2. What have you gained most from using the van? 



3. How would you suggest improving the van? 



\ 

T 



Remember, this van operating to serve youl 
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CHAPTER VI 

« 

COMMUNITY-CENTERED CAREER GUIDANCE PRACTICES 

Richard Green 



Community-centered career guidance practices are designed to meet broad-based needs found 
throughout the community. If school-community relationships need to be strengthened, wide scale 
community involvement in career related practices may help in meeting that need in a meaninguil— 
way. This involvement also nriight assist in building students' awareness^ the vastness of the world 
of work and in understanding how people fit into that world. This vast working world can become 
more manageable by using the fifteen career cluste^putlined by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. And,4S this working world gains structurg^TOmmunity guidance practices may expand the 
concept of the community and local rural schools cooperatively turning to resources in an expanding 
circle in order to provide for coverage of aM fifteen clusters. 

The reader is remindedl>fthe fact that tf^ese practices are provided as examples and modifica- 
tion is expected and necessary if any of these practices is attempted in the local school. The reader 
is also reminded that any community-centered career guidance practice will require two endorse- 
ments for success. The first endorsement is that of the local school superintendent and the second 
is the local board of education. These endorsements will be one of the bask: assumptions of any 
procedure discussed in presenting community-centered career guidance practices. 



. \ 
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CAREER FAIR 



The career fair is a practice which has been widely used in schools. It is used primarily for the 
purpose of improving school-community relations and/or building student awareness of people and 
jobs in the working world. When a career fair is supplemented with classroom activities, there are 
potentials fqf expanding student a\j^areness of the world of work which are limited only by the 
imagination and skill of each classroom teacher. The career fair can be adapted to fit any school 
location or organizational design. It can be organized as a curricular function during the school day 
or as an extracurricular function involving parfents as well an extracurricular function involving • 
parents as well as students. This handbook will present the career fair as a middle or junior high 
school function and will involve only students during the school day. This approach was taken 
because it is the authors' opinion that maximum students awareness will be attained through activi- 
ties scheduled within the school day with expectatioYis of student involvement in those scheduled 
activities. 

Community resources can be solicited and scheduled on the basis of the fifteen career clusters 
(Agri-business and Natural Resources, Business and Office, Communications and Media, Consumer 
and Homemaking, Construction, Environment, Fine Arts and Humanities, Health, Hospitality and 
Retreation, Manufacturing, Marine-f ience. Marketing and Distribution, Personal Services, Public 
Services, and Transportation [Exhibit A VI] ). This cluster arrangement will provide a working 
framework which teachers can incorporate into classroom activities prior to and following the career 
fair. A sample classroom activity is illustrated in Exhibit B-VI. 

The building principal will need to take leadership either in appointing a career fair chairperson 
or chairing the career fair planning committee peiaonally. The committee should be composed of 
teachers who will (1) plan the career fair according to any administrative guidelines, (2) contact 
community representatives to serve as participants, (3) arrange all publicity, (4) conduct the career 
fain and (5) evaluate the effectiveness of the career fair. The principal and committee must coopera- 
tively detenmine the amount of time that will be devoted to the career fair. 

The planning committee will be responsible for setting up the career fair schedule within the 
framework established and determining the community resource persons who might be contacted 
to serve as career fair participants {Exhibit C-VI). This list of prospective participants can be 
developed by committee member's personal knowledge, by using the telephorie directory or news- 
paper ads, or through the resource catalog if the school 4ias one. Each committee md.iber wilt be 
responsibk 'or contacting a number of prospective participants face-to-face or by phone. The com- 
mittee members should insure that each prospective participants is provided infor*rpation concerning: 

*• \ 

1. Tools, equipment, or audiovisuals to be brought to the school, \ 



2. 



Amount of time the person is expected to hold students' attention. 




\ 



3. 



Age of students and expected level of presentation. 



\ 



4. 



Number of students in groups. 



5. 



Length of time the person is expected to remain In the school. 



6. 



^' jmber of presentations of materials required. 
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\ 



7. 



8. 



Any specific instructions regarding expected experiences the person should provide for 
students during presentation. 

Some general'hints regarding the topic areas, 



9. The overall design of the presentation, which in this case would be an explanation of the 
fifteen clusters and the methods for exposing students to as many clusters as possible 
(also include any plans for pre- and/or post*career fair classroom activities), and 

lU. Location, size of area, and any unique physical arrangements'which might be connected 
with the career faif. 

Each committee member should strive to obtain commitment from the prospective participant 
(Exhibit D-VI). Once prospects have committed themselves to be participants, the committee mem- 
ber should determine any requirements the participant might feel are necessary for an effective 
presentation. Every attempt should be made to fill all reasonable requests (Exhibit F-VI). 

The planning committee will have the responsibility of setting up a publicity campaign to insure 
that the community is aware of the career fair activities and community participants are given visibility 
as being important to the ongoing success of the career guidance program in the local sch6ol. Local 
cable T.V. might be utilized effectively as a publicity tool to demonstrate the happenings of tfie__ 
career fair. Much community interest might be generated through this type ofcoverager 

Conducting the career fair will require that the planning committee direct attention and activity 
to details. A check list should be developed during the early planning stages. All ideas related to a 
smooth running career fair should be noted and agreement reached as to the person responsible for 
each activity. Some sample details follow: 

• Prepare a map that might be useful for people who might not know the exact location. 

• Send to each person who will be a participant a letter of confirmation that reiterates each 
detail of the planned program. 

• Develop and distribute suggested pre- and post-classroom activities which teachers might 
employ in conjunction with the career fair. 

• Determine any participant who might have a transportation problem and make any necessary * 
arrangements. 

• Arrange for traffic signs to director visitors and/or participants to the career fair location. 

• Arrange for someone to greet each participant and get them to their appointed location 
within the building. 

• Arrange for a welcome and get-to-know-you session for all participants prior to the formal 
career fair sessions. 

• Arrange for a break for participants if multiple sessions are required. 

• Send thank you letter to each participant sharing some good and/or interesting aspect of the 
career fair and soliciting their continued support of the activity. This thank you letter might 
also include a participant's evaluation of the career fair (Exhibit F-VI). 
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Evaluation of career fair activities should be conducted concurrently with the fair activities 
or as soon as possible following the career fair. Students might receive an evaluation sheet (Exhibit 
G-VI) upon entering the career fair location and evaluate each activity in whatever way the planning 
committee would feel to be appropriate. Career fair participants could also receive an evaluation 
sheet (Exhibit H-VI) at the orientation get-together and complete an evaluation of each session plus 
an overall evaluation of the career fair. This participant evaluation could be collected during the last 
session and returned to the planning committee. 

The publicity following the career fair should be as extensive as possible. Well planned releases 
to newspapers, television, and radio sources will promote good relations between the med[a and the 
school and also will generate more extensive coverage of the career fair than a mere telephone call 
to the station or newspaper office. All participants should be given proper credit for their role, and 
the overall program presented in such a way as to demonstrate a successful community endeavor. 
The school and the planning committee should adopt a low profile, so as to enhance the community 
and partfcipant role. 
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EXHIBIT A VI 



Agri Burin— ii 
Natural Ramireas 


BurinavftOfnoa 


Cownmiiiaatiom ti Madia 


Constnietion 


CofMuinar ft HoniafMlclfid 




0 






\ 
\ 
\ 


Environmant 


Fina Arts & Humanitiat 


Haalth 


Hospitality ft Racraation 


Mamifacturinf 












Marina Seianca. 


Marfcattng & Distribution 


Paraonal Sarvicas 


Public Safvicaa 


Ti MMnortitififi 




i 






• 

V 
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EXHIBIT B-VI 
Match Qmm 
Clatsroom Pre-Fair Activity 



1. 


Transportation 


4 

1. 


CAl*f\r r^roon X/fllhau WoAklu 

cGiior, vjreen vaiioy twecwy 


2. 


Personal Services 


2. 


Friedman Freight 


3. 


Consumer and Homemaking 


3^. 


Dbctor ' 


4. 


Environment 


4. 


Owner of Model Dairy 


5. 


Marine Science > 


b. 


Hotel Manager^ 


6. 


Hospitality and RtecreMiori 


6. 


Extension Agent \ 


7. 


Marketing and OistiYta^ion 


7. 


Baptist Minister-Writes and puWisl^es poetry 


8. 


Fine Arts and Humanitie^ 


8. 


Extension Home Economist 


9. 


Business and Office \ 


9. 


Garbage Collector \ 


10 


Public Sen/ices \ 


10." 

7 


United Parcel Delivery 


11. 


Health \ ^ 


t1. 


Agriculture Equipment Dealer/Mfg. Rep. 






Volunteer Fireman 


12. 


MinufacUrriatf"^^^ V - ^ ^ 


- 12. 


Game Warden 


13. 


Communications and Media ^ 


13. 


Carpenter 


14. 


Construction 


14. 


Naturalist 


15. 


Agri*Business and Natural Resources 


^6. 


Registered Nurse 
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Cantr Fair 
Riiourea Wforkshwt 





BMNMftONioa 




Conttmetion 


Convwnsf ft HoMeiiieUiia 


Robert Gmn 
Fiorist 


Roger Hoffman 
Friedman Freight 


Joe EdwarcH 
Local Cable T V. 
Cameraman 


Harry Ladd 
Carpenter 


Celeste Brooks 
Extension Home ^ 
Economist 


Warner Bickford 
Extension Agent 


Frances Green 
Hospital Administration 

9 


William Lansing 
Editor, Green Valley 
' Weekly 


Frank Peterson 
Civil Engineer 


Lawrence Bradford 
Lawyer 


EnvifoiMiMnt 


Fine Arts ii Huimnitiet 


neenn 


1 In ■■«!■ bIHi ■ 4L Itaa. A«*lft — 

noipivaiiiy oi rwcfwiNNi 


MaiMffactiifflfie 


Dan Bowly 
Game Warden 


M#ry Scott 

1st Grade Teacher . 

(>ramics,<hobby) 


Alberta O'Hara, D.D.S. 

Dentist 

» 


Edward Hardy 
Motel Manager 


Drew Lighthouse 
Factory Employee 


Frank Jackson 
Agriculture Teacher 


Rev. Jerry Powell 
Baptist Minister, writes 
and publishes poetry 


Henry C. Samuels, M.D. 
Doctor 


Dr. Paul Dickens 
Director of T.R. Hoffman 
senior citizen center 


Andrew Whiteman 
Agr. Equipment Dealer/ 

Mfg. rep. & Volunteer 

Fireman 








Public SenrlMs 


Tvaniiportatieii 


Jim Eisaman 
Naturalist 


Susan Filer 
Antique Dealer 


Sam Brown 
Housekeeper in senior 
citizens home 


Tom Mann 
Garbage Collector 


Diane Walker 
Carpenter 


* Charles Bradbury 
Elementary Principal 
Biology Background 


Timothy Lasalle 
Owner of Model Dairy 


Roger Mercer 
Registered Nurse 


George Blueb 
Police Officer 

• 


Danny May 

United Parcel Delivery 
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EXHIBIT D-Vi 



CaiMT Fair Schedula 





A«H-BuiinMt 9i 
Natural RwHireti 


Biiiifie«ikOrftee | 


Cpmfminicetlom ft Madia 


Construction 


Contumar 8i Homamaking 








Roger Hoffman 
Friedman Freight 




Harry Ladd 
• Carpenter 


Celeste Brooks 
Extension Home 
Economist 


1 


Day 1 


Warner Bickford 
Exten$iorv:Agent 




William Lansing 
Editor, Green Valley. 
Weekly 






\ 
\ 






Fine Arts Ik Humenitlet 


Health 


HOfpitatitv & Raeraation 


Manufacturing 




CM 


Dai Bowly ^ 
Game Warden 






Edward Hardy 
Motel Manager 

s 






Day 




Rev. Jerry Powell 
Baptist Minister, writes 
and publishes poetry 


Henry C. Samuels, M.D. 
Doctor 




Andrew Whiteman 
Agr. Equipment Dealer/ 

Mfg. rep. & Volunteer 

Fireman 






Marine Sdeng 


Marketing & DiftHbution 


Partonal Sarvlaat 


Public Servicai 


Traniportatlon 






Jim Eisman 
Naturalist 






\ 

Tom Mann \ 
Garbage Collector 






Days 




Timothy Lasalle 
Owner of Model Dairy 


Roger Mercer, R.N. 
Registered Nurse 




Danny May 

United Parcel Delivery 
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EXHIBIT E-VI 
-Sample Confirination Letter 

r 

October 7, 1976 



Mr. Roger Hoffman, Manager 
Friedman Freight 
765 Silver Birch Street 
Green Valley, Iowa 

Dear Mr. Hoffman: 

The career fair planning committee would like to talA this opportunity to welcome y^ou as a 

participant on February , 1977. As you were informed earlier, we hopfe thateach student wHI 

be able to attend all fifteen presentations and as a^;egLjlt, become more aware of how people of our 
community function in the wortd of work. Through some ofcOur classroom activities our students- 
are also being exposed to career clustery. Your participation provides a vital fink in our attempt to 
assist students to become aware of themselves and the world about thera. 

In order for all of our students to be exposed to as man^ careers as possible, we are asking you 
to make five presentations of thirty minutes each. Students will have three minutes to change sessions 
and we are planning a fifteen minute break between the third and fourth sessions. 

If you have any questions relating to the program, any special equipment or personal require- 
ments, or concerns, please contacTfhe immediately. 4 

^\ ' ' ^ 

We are enclosing^ map showing our location and we vWll have student escorts to assist you wheh 
you arrive. Thank yousin advance for your assistance. , ^ . 

Sincerely, 



Jane Adams-^ * 
Career^air Planning 
Committee Chakperson 




Enclosure 
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€XHiBiT F-Vi 

m 

•Sample Thank YoiTLattsr 



February 24, 1977 . 



Mr. Roger Hoffman, Manager - , 

Friedman Freight • * 

766 Silver Birch Street - . ' \ ' 

Green Valley; Iowa . , % , . • , ^ 

Dear Mr. Hoffman: , ; * • 

The planning committee for the Green Valley Junior High School car€»r fair would like to take, 
this opportunity to thank you for your participation mfiur c^^r f^fr. Without community support 
by people like yourself we woiJld not be able to offer such a fintf program\o the students In this 
community. * ' ' \. * , 

Many of our teachers have commented on the positive effects this experience ha*had on the 
students and ^'am sure you could sense the cooperative atmosphere as yc|trbecamflL involved with 
our students and staff. . " ^ ^' V . 



Thank you once again for an outstanding job. 

^ Sincerely, 



if' 



f 



Jane Adamt ^ 
Career Fair Planning 
Committee Chairperson 



1 



/ 



I 
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EXHIBIT GVt 
Student Evaluation 



^ Circle Date: 

Febaiary 21 22 23 
Circle Session Number: 

1 2 '3 4 

My general impression of this session was 

great f □ good □ fair □ 

So far, I would say this career fair is 

great □ good □ fair G 



poor □ 



poor □ 
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1 . I would "rate the carrsr fair 

excellent □ good □ 

2. The planning for the career fair was 
excellent □ 



EXHIBIT H VI 
Participants' Career Fair Evaluation Form 



fair a 



poor □ 



good n fair D poorD 

Student preparation for the career fair experience could be st^ed generally as 
excellent □ good □ fair D / poorD 

Teachers and staff attitudes toward the career fair and participants were generally 

/ 

excellent □ good □ 



fair a 



\j poorO 
I personally feel the information provided prior to the car^r fair was 
" good □ fair 



excellent □ 

6. The location was 

excellent □ 

7. ^ Facilities were 

excellent □ 

8. -Equipment was 

excellent □ 



good □ 



good □ 



good □ 




9. The schedule for moving students through the i 

\ 

^ excel ler>t □ good □ 

\ \ 
10. ' (would Cll; would not □) participate in a career fair next yter. 

1 ' \ 

/ 



poor □ 
poorO 
poorO 
poorO 
poorO / 
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EXHIBIT H-VI (Continued) \^ 

We welcome any comments but -if you answers ''would not" to number 10, please comment 
further and possibly include recommended changes in the program which might cause you to recon 
sider your response. 

Comment: 



Participant's Rating of Students 
In general the students were 



Session 1 ........ . Attentive □ Average □ Inattentive □ 

Session 2 \. Attentive □ Average □ Inattentive □ 

Session 3 Attentive □ Average □ Inattentive □ 

Session 4 Attentive □ Average □ Inattentive Q 

Session 5 Attentive □ Average □ Inattentive □ 
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PROFESSIONAL EXPLORATION INTERNSHIP 

The professional exploration internship is designed to assist eleventh and twelfth grade students 
explore jobs that require a college education was part of the job preparation This program is 
designed to fill a gap that tends to exist because college bound students are often times overlooked 
in the decision-making process that is related to job selection. The professional exploration interrh 
ship should assist students to sense and feel the job of being a lawyer, a teacher, or a minister rather 
than just conceptualize the job in the abstract. 

The internship provides the student the opportunity to associate with a professional in the work 
setting over a period of time. The program also needs to be flexible enough to permit the student to 
change direction without fear of being penalized in any way. \ 

A large amount of planning time will be required in getting a bank of professionals who agree 
to cooperate in such a program. Success of a program like this will depend 'a^gelj upon one perwn 
having the responsibility for coordinating the effort. The coordinator should alsd have flexibility 
to meet with these professionals at their convenience. Another problem for ruraT communities in 
that miiny professional occupations ere not located in the rural community and the coordinator and 
participMing students wilt probably be involved in travel. Administrative commitment to this pro- 
gram wilt need to include extensive coordination time and travel expense. 



Procedures 



The high school principal will need to select a coordinator responsible for the internship. With 
the time and travel requirements, this coordinator will need to be a guidance counselor, assistant 
principal, or full-time coordinator. If a full-time coordinator is «|fted,tiie program coordinator 
could handle all pre- and post-internship activities, as well as coordinate the students mvolvement 
asinterns. 

The first task for the coordinator will be to plan the basic program. How will students become 
aware of the pr0gram? How will students indicate desire to participate in the ^J^'f'^ljyZS r«n 
students be accepted into theprogram? Will any students making application be rejected? Why? Can 
a student in the program decide to change fron. one professional area to another? Will *e mte n* p 
be connected with dassroom activities, or will the program exist stnctly as an extracurncular function? 
Will credit be granted for participation in the program? All of these are questions the program coor 
dinator must answer before approaching the professional community for its support and participation. 

As the internship becomes a reality, the coordinator must begin developing a list of profe«ional 
resource persons to sen/e as program participants. The coordinator in the rural «hool may be ham-^ 
pered by distance between the community making the request and the community in which *e pro- 
fessional associates. The appeal will need to be one of providing ^l^^^'^'^^*:^'^^^^;^^^^^'^ 
to assist students who have elected to participate in an educational program directed toward tf^r 
professions. The professionals' help would assist students to make some realistic job-related decisions 
rather than decisions based largely upon hearsay and glamorized media presentations. 

The coordinator will need to establish a professional resource list from at least two and possibly 
three areas: local, county, and large city (if located reasonably nearby). Telephone directories can 
sen/e as invaluable tools in creating this list. The initial screening can be accomplished on the tele- 
phones Appointments should be set up with the professionals who express an interest in further 
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pursuing the idea. The meetings with the professionals need to consist of a concise presentation 
6f the program including the program expectations of the pr4>fessional. The resource list will be 
constantly changing as some professionals will cooperate once and then drop out and as students 
seek experiences in professional areas which are not included in the original list. 

After a professional agrees to participate in the internship, the coordinator will write a brief 
job description for the intern position. A second meeting with each participating professional will 
be arranged to discuss and modify the intern role as required. This role description will then become 
a part of the professional resource file. 

The coordinator's role becomes vital as students are enlisted and brought into contract with the 
, professional. Orchestrating the meeting of a wide variety of human needs will expend vast amounts 
of human energy which cannot be built into a program plan. When this orchestration takes place 
effectively, then the program will be successful. On the other hand, an extremely sophisticated pro- 
gram design along with an extensive professional resource list will not provide for a successful pro- 
gram if there is no attempt to meet and cope with the wide range of needs that a program of this 
nature is bound to face. 



Application 
Professional Exploration Internship 



The Green Valley superintendent and board of education approved a counselor's request for 
developing and coordinating a professional exploration internship program for eleventh and twelfth 
grade college preparatory students enrolled in social studies. 

The intern program is to be available to any student who wishes to apply but application also 
involves being scheduled into a special social studies section which deals with job placement activities. 
As the student works through the class activities, the opportunity to enter the professional explora- 
tion internship is explained and applications are taken (Exhibit l-VI). 

The counselor/coordinator developed the following professional resource file using the procedures 
described and the forms found in Exhibit J-VI. 

Stultzford Professional Resources 

Lawyer— Lawrence Bradford, J.D.S. 
Doctor— Henry C. Samuels, M.D. 
Engineer- Frank Peterson 
Veterinarian-Charles Milligan, D.V.M. 

Des Moines Professional Resources \ 

Dentist-Alberta O'Hara, D.D.S. 

Engineer-Thomas W. Wingate, Associates Counseling Engineers 

Green Valley Professional Resources 

Minister-Frank Perch 
Hotel Manager Cut-N-Hack-Edward hardy 
^ Senior Citizens-Paul Dickens, Director 
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EXHIBIT hVI 
Internship Application 



ame: [ 

Grade: ^ 

WouldVou be able to participate in the evening? 
Do you have transportation? 
If yes, when? 



State internship in which you would like to participate from the description provided on the list 



Tell why you would like to participate in this particular program. 



^'-•s □ No □ 
Yes □ No □ • 
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EXHIBIT J-VI 
Professional Intmnship Resource File 

Profession: 2 

Name: i 

Address: : ! 



fntem Role Description 
1, Hours 



2. Duties 



3. Persons Responsible To 
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- C0MMUN1TYPERS0NS AS CLASSROOM RESOURCES FOR CAREER EXPLORATION 



Individuals in any community can provide a vast array of experiences for students if the school 
or community is willing to assess the human resources which abound in every community. The rural 
community often has neglected to make these assessments because most rural areas have population 
densities much lower than those found in suburban and urban areas. This results in everyone having 
the feeling that they know everyone else, but this is only partly true. Many times individuals live in 
a rural area and work someplace else. The actual job performed by this person may not be known and 
in many cases the person may not be known by more than a handful of community members, especially 
If the family just moyed into the community. The long-standing families in the rural community are 
extremely close knft and do know each other extremely well, but most rural areas also have large 
numbers of community members who are outside of that tightly drawn circle. Many interesting but 
little know people, who could easily be tapped as resources in the mral school community, are often 
overlooked. 

One method of determining individual resources who might be called into the classroom is the 
parent job interview conducted by students. The classroom teacher could incorporate the inten^iew 
as a part of the classroom unit. Inten^iewing techniques are important skills and students should be 
assisted in learning about interviewing and the role it plays in the world of work. Inten^iewing tech- 
niques could be discu»ed and role play activities and TV shows such as "Todiy," 'Tonight," and 
"Men^ Griffin" used to demonstrate inten^iewing. The teacher could provide each student in the 
class with an inten^iew sheet and instructions on interviewing their parents (Exhibit K-VI). Completed 
interview sheets w- J enable the teacher to build a parent resource file, organized by the fifteen 
career clusters promoted by the United States Office of Education (Exhibit L-VI). As career related 
activities are conskJered by the classroom teacher, this resource' file could be a valuable tool for getting 
parents to come into the classroom to relate their particular job to students. This catalog of class- 
room resources would be extremely useful at the elementary grade levels to build relationships betvyeen 
the local community and the school. These same resources also could be used at other grade levels if 
their demonstrations fit into other class activities. The key to determining broad common areas of 
classroom activity would be in the fifteen occupational clusters. 

Names of other local rural community members also could be entered into the local resources 
catalog system as they are identified by individual teachers. The sharing of resources is the key to 
the catalog's success. An informal system will work reasonably well in most rural schools, however, 
a resource assessment and catalog system like that detailed in the Resource As^ment is recommended. 



Application Section 



William Barker and Judy Thomas, the boys' and girls' physical edycation and health teachers at 
Green Valley Junior High School, have developed a combined career education unit for all eighth 
grade students in cooperation with Donna Appleton, the English teacher. Ms. Appleton will involve 
all students in a unit on inten^iew techniques and the art of interviewing as a means of communfcation. 
Mr. Barker and Ms. Thomas will take the collected data and ask parents to speak to the cla«es about 
tfieir jobs and how hobbies play an important part in their personal lives. 
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EXHIBIT K-yi 
Student Interview Sheet 



Name: 
Address: 

^ ^ 

A 

Phone:.- 

Eniployer: 

Employer 
Address: 




If s^f;;9itiployed, check here □ 



Job or Hobby Titte: 



Job or Hobby Outlet or Tasks Performed: 



To The Parent/Guardian: 

Your child is involved in a classroom activity which attempts to |[uild the skills of interviewing 
and shows how interviewing can be used to gather information. We ate asking your child to interview 
you in respect to your job or hobby. Please assist your child in any v^ay you feel comfortable. We 
would ask that you allow your child to (complete the "fnterview Sheet" as part of the interview exer- 
cise. We would like your permission to place your name and the information you have provided in 
our resource file and we may call on you to tell students about your job or hobby. If you would not 
care to participate do not sign the permission statement below. j 



I. 



, give my permission 



iP»r9nt*$ Signatun) 

for the information contained in this interview form to be placed in the resource file. I understand 



that I may be asked to talk with students about my job or hobby. 
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EXHIBIT L VI 
Fiftam CaraerCtuttMt Worksheet 



AgrI Uminm ft 


BmbMM ii Offict 




Construction 


ConsMmir gi Homomifcine 


Timothy LaSalle 


Trudy White 




Frank Stern 


Harry Ladd 

* 


Sharon White 














Environ nMnt 


' FIfW Arts & HuHMnities 


HMlth 


HooritalHv & Recrietton 


Mtnu^eeturine 




Rev. Jerry Powell 

> 






AruJfew Whiteman 

• 




Mtortceting & Dtetrttwtion 




Public SarvicM 


Tnnipofftion 
















' 1 Susan Fifer | 




Pastor John Kotipper 

.•J 




Roger Hoffman 
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ADOPT A'GRANDCH/LD/ADOPT'A'GRANDPARENT ^ 



On^ of our resources, which every community tends to overlook, is xhe senior citizen. More 
people arfe living longer with retirement plans taking effect earlier in a person's working life. In many 
instances js^eople are retired from one job, worki^ng at another job, and looking for activities to keep ' 
them in ti^.l^ mainstream. Others are retired and seemingly have no one oj: no place to turn. They just 
seem to be Waiting for someone to ask them to do something. 

The ad^t-a-grandchild program is an attempt, on the part of the school, to involve some of 
these senior citizens with the youth of the community in a nrreaningful way. Our schools are loaded 
with youngst^ who can be easily identified as needing someone who will show them some love and 
affection. Marty of our senior citizens need to feel as if someone really needs them. Meaningful rela- 
tionships begin\when people are broyght together and the school could very easily serve to bring these 
two groups together. Not every student will need an adopted grandparent, and not every senior citizen 
will need to adopt-a-grandchild, but the process of bringing students and senior citizens together has 
potential for trernendous^service to people with needs. 



The programWuld begin by inviting all community senior citizens to participle as resource 
persons in the classroom. They may wish to relate their experiences in their occupations prior to 
retirement The senior citizens could also provide the historical perspectives of the technological 
chang es during theiAworking lives. They may also describe known changes that may have occurred 
since thepersons' rexirement. As the senior citizen becomes involved with the school and works with 
teachers and support personnel, the senior citizen may discover talent |hd time for workinflg with 
teacher? and studentsWithin the school setting as a helper or aide. On the other hand, the senior 
citizens also may disct^er that they are capable of and enjoy working with one student who-has been 
identified as needing sd^meone to love and care for them. ' . V 

On the other side of the coin, our schools have youngsters who enjoy doing many things. Classes 
develop short skits and games that are performed onc^ or twice then discarded. The students enjoy 
performing and* senior citizens enjoy contacts with children. Taking the children to the senior citizen 
centers or bringing the senior citizens into the school for these short programs and activities provides 
students the opportunities to meet and do something for this segment of our community. As relation- 
ships develop, some students may find that there are other services that they can perform to assist 
I senior citizfens. Certain housekeeping chores such as mowing lawns, washing windows, cleaning house, 
sweeping walks, and weeding can be performed by students. Senior citizens are,' for the most part, 
limited in their ability to pay for these kinds of services. Once again, the school could provide real 
service by bringing these two segments of our community together by promoting the idea of students 
providing assistance for somephe who needs the kind of help they can providing and by helping the 
senior citizens feel /that there are contributions they can make to the school. 



Application Section 



Gre^ Valley Junior High School established a volunteer work program for seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grli^Je students to assist senior citizens living in the community vvith small chores. Donna Appleton 
solicited students through Philop Moseley's social studies classes, Mike Malone's science classes, and 
Carl Huston's math classes and reached all 160 students. The sUJdents^were informed that there was * . 
no pay involved and any donations were to be placed in the group treasury for a party or ^cnic at the 
end of ^e year. 
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Each interested student was given a checklist of jobs and asked to indicate tfiose jobs they 
would be willing to perform (Exhibit M-VI). A list of senior citizens was obtained ftom Dr. Paul 
Dickens, director of the T. R. Hoffman Senior Citizen's Center. A survey form was then sent out 
to determine the kinds of chores senior citizens needed done (Exhibit N-VI). 

Donna Appleton created two sets of files, one for help wanted and the other fcjr students 
indicating areas with which they^ould be wilting to help. A part of the procedure involved inter- 
. viewing students as if they were making an actual job application. This phase provided Donna with 
the personal contact so that a student and senior citizen could be matched insofar as possible. Donna 
also made regular checks on students on the job to insure that the program jA^asmoving smoothly. 
Any changes were made through conference between the senior citizen, the student, and Ponna 
'Appleton. ^ 
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EXHIBIT MVi 

Application 

Part'TiiTM Position 
Adopt-a-Grandparmt Program 



Student Name: 
Address: 

Phone: 



CHECK iWSE ACTIVITIES YOU WOULD BE WILLING TO PERFORM FOR YOUR ADOPTED 
GRANDPARENT: 

□ Clean and dust ^ □ Care for pet 



Mow grass 
Trim hedge 
Hoe garden 
V^kish dishes 



V 



□ 
□ 
□ 



Carry out trash * D 
Sweepiind clean wafks O 
Wash windows, □ 



Wash woodwork 
Wash car □ 
Other * □ 



Parent oNGuardjaa ^ ^ ' * c . ; 

Your child has indicated interest in partrcipating in our adopt-a-grandparent program whifch 
will involve helping one of our senior citizens by p^rfomni»ig the tasks they have checked above. 
Your permission is required for this activity andyour signature below wilNn^lbate your pemiission. 
We wish to thank you in advance for your Sfjpport in- this program which pro<rtd^ a much needed 
service to ' senior citizens. 



Pacanr or Guardian Signature cf Approval 
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EXHIBIT N-V( 

HolpWantadj ^ 
Adopt-a-Grandchild (frogram 

■ . r ^ i 

Dear Friends, | 

i 

We are in the process of setting up a program calledj Adopt-A-Grandchild/Adopt-A-Grandparent 
We ar% attempting to accomplish several things: (1 ) intrdduce our students to our senior citizens in 
a positive/heipful way, (2) introduce our students to the world of work through doing chores for 
senior citizens, and (3) assist our students ip learning to relate to as many people as possible. On the 
other hand, we are hoping you will (1) make use of the seaices offered, (2) do as much as you can 
to create a positive relationship with these students, but also, be firm in expecting a reasonable job 
to be performed, (3) .contact the principal's office in case of any pr'oblems, and (4) call the school 
and let us know what kind of job we are doing, particularly if there ere any additional services you 

students mi^ht help with. (You are not expected to pay anything tor these services, and students 
are instructed that any donations are to be tumeo mto the project office to finance a pfenic or party 
in the spring.) 

Please check off any chores or tasks you could use help with and indicate any tasks you have 
that we may have forgotten. . 



Name: 



Address: 



Phone: 



CHORES IHAT I COULD USE HELP W4TH: 

Mow grass □ Clean and dust □ 

Trim hedge □ Carry out trash ^ □ 

Hoe garden □ Sweep & clean walks □ 

Wash dishes □ Wash windows □ 



Care for pet □ 
Wash woodwork □ 
Wash car □ 



Our students will be available only from 2:30-4:00 p.m. on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
If you would like a student to work hours other than those above you will need to make special ^ ^ 
arrangements with the student's parents. There is no neeo to contact our office unless you are uftabje 
to reach the student's parents. Do not use a student's services unless you hive made arrangements > 
with 4 student'^ parents. ' . , 

thank you for your support and we hope that you are able to use and enjoy our adopx-a- 
grandchild program. 
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